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DEGRADED NATIONS. 

Nations may be divided into three classes; those 
such as the European, which enjoy the advantage of , 
education, and are making, in proportion to their op- 
portunities, a greater or less advance in civilisation ; 
those, beyond the pale of Europe, which, since the 
dawn of their history, have remained at apparently a 
fixed point in barbarism; and those which, in what- 
ever part of the world, have been subjugated by 
others, to whom they stand in the relation of a ser- 
vile, or at least an oppressed class. Why is it that, 
while history relates, of the first of these classes, a 
continual and cheering progress, she shows the second 
to be ever the same, and the third, in general, to be 
undergoing a process of deterioration ? 

It is now, we believe, determined ‘by philosophical 
inquirers, that the various races of mankind have at 
all times possessed different mental capabilities. It is 
a fact too obvious to be overlooked, that the Caucasian 
or white-skinned race, with which the greater part of 
Europe is peopled, have invariably appeared more 
powerful in intellect, and more disposed to cherish the 
higher sentiments, than any other variety of the haman 
species. To them has the world been indebted, if not 
for the first kindling of the light of human knowledge, 
at least for all its more glorious manifestations ; to 
them are to be ascribed the most admirable social in- 
stitutions, the most pure and humane religion, the 
most useful improvements in science, in art, and in 
philosophy. Three thousand years, during which 
this race has been steadily advancing, have seen the 
Chinese, the Hindoos, and other Mongolian tribes, re- 
main stationary at a certain point in civilisation, which 
seems the utmost they are capable of attaining ; have 
seen the dark races of Africa and the red families 
of the new continent proceed not one step beyond 
their original barbarism. The latter have not been 
so completely secluded from their more enlightened 
fellows, but that some rays of mental light might have 
escaped to them, and originated a progress similar to 
that of the European races, if their aptitude for availing 
themselves of it had not been of a very mean order. 
Norcould the Mongolian nations, repressed as they have 
been by bad religious institutions, have remained for 
so many ages at one fixed point in social progress, if 
their faculties had been equal to those of the Cauca- 
sian variety. 

But though native differences may exist among the 
races of men, and some may have remained long unaf- 
fected by their more enlightened neighbours, weare not 
entitled to assume that these are incapable of improve- 
ment. The law of the mental progress of generations 
seems to be, that each takes its impress from that 
which preceded it. In a country where the minds of 
the people are in a state of inaction, one inactive ge- 
neration follows another invariably. If the national 
mind be turned towards the cultivation of knowledge 
and the higher moral sentiments, the generation which 
next comes into existence possesses not only as much 
intellect and good disposition as the nation has as yet 
possessed, but also something more, the consequence 
of the habits and tendencies of those who have brought 
them into existence. On the other hand, the children 
of a nation which, instead of cultivating the arts and 
temper of peace, has been indulging in malignant 
passions, are sure to display a deterioration in some 
degree proportioned to the sway which those passions 
have been allowed to exert over the minds of their pa- 
rents, 

If these be truths, as we have every reason to sup- 
pose, it must follow that the most barbarous races are 
capable of improvement, however difficult or laborious 


the process might be. Great disappointment has been’ 


| experienced by those who some years ago commenced 


the missions among the heathen, in consequence of so 
few allowing themselves to receive mental light, and 
the quick relapse of those few into barbarism. If the 
supporters of the missions had entertained just views 
of human nature, they could have experienced no 
such disappointment. As well might we expect a 
crab, in the first year of its transplantation into a gar- 
den, to bear the sweetest fruit, as hope, by the educa- 
tion of a barbarian taken from his wild, to render him 
all at once equal to an educated European. If wecan 
only effect the slightestimprovement in one generation, 
we have done all that we can fairly hope to do, and 
all that a philosopher could desire. The partial soften- 
ing of nature thus produced will operate upon the next 
generation: that next generation, more susceptible of 
good impressions, will receive more, and communicate 
to the next in succession an accumulated benefit. 
The nearer the commencement, the more difficult is 
the process ; and hence it is that barbarous nations 
have existed so long in the neighbourhood of those 
which are enlightened, without deriving any benefit 
from them. The first difficulty was too great to be 
overcome by any but the most vigorous and persever- 
ing efforts. 

It is the same law which arrests the progress or 
causes the retrogression of a subjugated and oppressed 
nation. In a state of slavery, most of the worst pas- 
sions of human nature are strongly developed, while 
the better sentiments are allowed to lie comparatively 
dormant. Writhing under a constant sense of injury, 
and perhaps forbidden all access to those founts 
of knowledge which remain open to the ascendant 
tribe, the unhappy race know no cessation to wrath 
and hate, nor experience any of the blessed influences 
of mental cultivation. Each generation becomes more 
malignant and more benighted than another, till at 
length, by an injustice more grievous than all, their 
degraded character becomes the principal ostensible 
reason which the oppressor holds forth for the conti- 
nuance of his unrighteous power. Cunning and fero- 
city are among the most conspicuous features of all 
servile and degraded tribes. The relation of the op- 
pressor and oppressed knows nothing of conscientious- 
ness or benevolence. To cheat and deceive in every 
possible way, and on every proper occasion to slay 
without mercy the injurers against whom they can 
obtain no legal redress, become leading rules of life 
with the oppressed. The mean intellectual faculties, 
and base passions, thus called into exercise, attain in 
ensuing generations more innate vigour, till they 
appear at such an age as to preciude all idea of their 
being in any degree the result of parental instruction. 
We have been informed by an enlightened person, 
who has had opportunities of studying the character 
of slaves in various parts of the world, that children 
of two years of age, hardly yet able to speak, will be 
found, as if by instinct, to prefer falsehood to truth, 
and, in the most indifferent matters, showing a de- 
sire of misleading a white freeman, Of the ferocity 
which slaves cherish beneath a submissive exterior, 
we have sufficiently ample proofs in the bloody insur- 


| rections which from time to time take place among the 


cruelly oppressed negroes of Georgia and Carolina, 
Even among races whose degradation does not 
amount to slavery, scope is always given to the less 
laudable passions, which, of course, become in time 
more powerful constitutionally. Among such castes 
the sustaining effect of self-respect is lost ; sentiments 
of wrath, envy, and jealousy, are fostered ; and every 
better feeling, every nobler faculty, is blighted and 
withered, Among the superior race, at the same time, 
are encouraged the spirit of imperiousness. the spirit 


of mercilessness, the spirit of anti-social hate. Such 
was the state of the English nation ere the Norman 
and Saxon races had become so effectually mingled 
that all trace of individuality was lost. Such will be 
the condition of America, till the negroes are not only 
universally free, but have become confounded with 
those who once were their masters. The. progress of 
a nation is more retarded by such causes than could 
be readily believed by common observers, But to the 
enlightened philanthropist the great extent of their 
influence is plain and certain, Regarding all the 
errors of human nature more in sorrow than in anger, 
he tranquilly waits the time when to all it will be as 
clear as to himself, and when, as the natural result of 
conviction, men will every where take steps for re- 
moving so foul an obstacle out of their way. “ As 
we do not think,” says an eloquent writer in the 
Quarterly Review,* “that our present horizon is the 
verge of the earth, exquisitely as we are gratified by 
the possession of the good it encircles, we hope and 
trust, nay, we are confident, that the species has yet 
much possible progress allotted to it, in that boundless 
space whose centre is every where, but whose circum- 
ference, like the Riphean mountains of antiquity, re- 
cedes indefinitely as mankind advances. Perhaps since 
the diffusion of Christianity, but surely during the 
last and wisest centuries, Britain has stood foremost 
in the infinite course of reason. It is she who has 
carried the undiscovered centre forwards, and made 
the inscrutable circumference expand. She is the 
foremost beacon of the civilised world ; and the best 
security that her lights, and with them those of man- 
kind, shall not be extinguished, is, that other nations 
shall follow and contemplate.” 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 

THE RESISTING MEDIUM. 
WHETHER the vast space in which the heavenly bo- 
dies exist be occupied by any substance, however rare, 
or be a perfect vacuum, was a question much debated 
before astronomy had attained the character of an 
exact science. The disciples of Descartes, conceiving 
an absolute vacuity to be impossible, concluded that 
space must be filled by some ethereal fluid; but they 
did not attempt to support their theory by observa- 
tion. Newton, in calculating the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, proceeded on the supposition that 
space was empty, or at least that, if any medium ex- 
isted, it was of such rarity as to produce no cognis- 
able effect. Some recent observations give reason for 
supposing that a resisting medium exists, though of 
such extreme rarity as to be imperceptible in the case 
of solid planetary bodies. 

These observations were made in reference to a 
body now generally known by the name of Encke’s 
Comet, which moves with extraordinary rapidity in 
an exceedingly eccentric orbit round the sun. This 
comet is remarkable, among the many such bodies 
which have been observed, for the shortness of its 
period of revolution. It performs its circuit round 
the sun in twelve hundred and eight days, or about 
three years and one-third, the proportion of its great- 
est to its smallest distance from that body being as 
ten toone. Another observable circumstance in this 
singular body, is its extreme apparent tenuity: it ap- 
pears as a loose indefinitely formed speck of vapour, 
through which the stars are visible, with no percepti- 
ble diminution of their brightness. This body was 
first seen by Mechain and Messier, in 1786, but they 
obtained only two observations, whereas. three, at 
least, are requisite to determine the path of a heavenly 
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body. Miss Herschel discovered it again in 1795, and 
it was observed by several European astronomers. 
In 1805 it was again seen, and again in 1819. Hither- 
to it was sup that the four comets thus observed 
wereall different; Encke, however, showed that the ob- 
servations could only be explained by considering them 
as returns of the same revolving body ; and by doing 
this, well merited that his name should be associated 
with the subject of his discovery. The return of this 
body in 1822 was calculated beforehand, and observed in 
New South Wales, the comet being then in the south- 
ern part of the heavens ; but on comparing the calcu- 
lated and the observed places, Encke concluded that 
the observations could not be exactly explained, with- 
out supposing a resisting medium. This comet was 
again generally observed in Europe in 1825 and 1828, 
and the circumstances of the last appearance were 
particularly favourable for determining the absolute 
amount of the retardation arising from the medium, 
which the other observations had left undetermined. 

The effect of this retarding influence is extremely 
slight, and would probably not have been perceptible 
at all, but for the loose texture and small quentity of 
matter of the revolving body. It will easily be con- 
ceived that a body which has perhaps no more solidity 
or coherence than a cloud of dust, or a wreath of smoke, 
will have less force to make its way through a fluid 
medium, however thin, than a more dense and com- 
pact body would have. In atmospheric air much 
rarified, a bullet might proceed for miles without 
losing any of its velocity, while such a loose mass as 
the comet is supposed to be would lose its projectile 
motion in the space of a few yards. This considera- 
tion will account for the circumstance, that the ex- 
istence of such a medium has been detected by observ- 
ing the motions of Encke’s comet, though the motions 
of the heavenly bodies previously observed showed no 
trace of such an impediment. 

It will perhaps appear remarkable that a body so 
light and loose as we have described this comet to be, 
should revolve about the sun by laws as fixed and 
certain as those which regulate the motions of those 
— and solid masses, the Earth and Jupiter. It is 

owever certain, from observation, that this comet is 
acted upon by exactly the same force of solar attrac- 
tion, as the other bodies of the system; and not only 
so, but that it also experiences the same kind of dis- 
turbing force from the action of the other planets, 
which they exercise upon each other. The effect of 
all these causes has been calculated with great care 
and labour; and the result has been an agreement 
with observation sufficiently close to show that these 
causes really act, but at the same time a residual phe- 
nomenon (as Sir J. Herschel expresses it) has come to 
light : and from this has been collected the inference 

a resisting medium. 

his medium produces a very small effect upon 
the motion of the comet, as will easily be supposed 
from what has been said. By Encke’s calculation, it 
appears that the effect of the resistance, supposing the 
comet to move in the earth’s orbit, would be about 
1-850th of the sun’s force of the body. The effect of 
such a resistance may appear, at first sight, paradoxi- 
cal; it would be to make the comet move more slowly, 
but perform its revolutions more quickly. This, how- 
ever, will perhaps be understood if it be considered 
that by moving more slowly the comet will be more 
rapidly drawn towards the centre, and that in this 
way a revolution will be described by a shorter path 
than it was before. It appears, that in getting round 
the sun, the comet gains more in this way than it 
loses by the diminution of its velocity. The case is 
much like that of a stone thrown in the air ; the stone 
moves more slowly than it would do if there were no 
air; but yet it comes to the earth sooner than it would 
do on that supposition. 

It appears that the effect of the resistance of the 
ethereal medium, from the first discovery of the comet 
up to the present time, has been to diminish the 
time of revolution by about two days: and the comet 
is ten days in advance of the place which it would 
have reached, if there had been no resistance. 

The same medium which is thus shown to produce 
an effect upon Encke’s comet, must also act upon the 
planets which move through the same spaces. The 
effect upon the planets, however, must be very much 
smaller than the effect upon the eomet, in consequence 
of their greater quantity of matter. 

It is not easy to assign any probable value, or even 
any certain limit, to the effect of the resisting medium 
upon the planets. We are entirely ignorant of the 
comparative mass of the comet, and of any of the 
planets; and hence, cannot make any calculation, 
founded on such a comparison. Newton has en- 
deavoured to show how small the resistance of the 
medium must be, if it exist. The result of his cal. 
culation is, that if we take the density of the medium 
to be that which our air will have at 200 miles from 
the earth’s surface, supposing the law of diminution 
of density to go on unaltered, and if we suppose Jupi- 
ter to move in such a medium, he would in a million 

s lose less than a millionth part of his velocity. 

f a planet, revolving about the sun, were to lose any 
portion of its velocity by the effect of resistance, it 
would be drawn proportionally nearer the sun, the 
tendency towards the centre being no longer suffi- 
ciently counteracted by that centrifugal force which 
arises from the body’s velocity. And if the resistance 
were to continue to act, the body would be drawn 
y nearer and nearer to the centre, and would 


describe its revolutions quicker and quicker, till at last 
it would reach the central body, and the system would 
cease to be a system. 

This result is trae, however small be the velocity 
lost by resistance ; the only difference being, that when 
the resistance is small, the time requisite to extinguish 
the whole motion will be proportionably longer. In 
all cases the times which come under our considera- 
tion in problems of this kind, are enormous to com- 
mon apprehension. Thus Encke’s comet, according 
to the results of the observations already made, will 
lose, in ten revolutions, or thirty-three years, less 
than 1-1000th of its velocity: and if this law were to 
continue, the velocity would not be reduced to one- 
half its present value in less than seven thousand re- 
volutions, or twenty-three thousand years. If Jupiter 
were to lose one-millionth of his velocity in a million 
years (which, as has been seen, is far more than can 
be considered in any way probable), he would require 
seventy millions of years to lose 1-1000th of the velo- 
city ; and a period seven hundred times as long to re- 
duce the velocity to one-half. These are periods of 
time which quite overwhelm the imagination; and it 
is not pretended that the calculations are made with 
any pretensions to accuracy. But at the same time it 
is beyond doubt that though the intervals of time thus 
assigned to these changes are highly vague and un- 
certain, the changes themselves must, sooner or later, 
take place, in consequence of the existence of the re- 
sisting medium. Since there is such a retarding force 
perpetually acting, however slight it be, it must in the 
end destroy all the celestial motions. It may be mil- 
lions of millions of years before the earth’s retardation 
may perceptibly affect the apparent motion of the sun; 
but still the day will come when this cause will entirely 
change the length of our year and the course of our 
seasons, and finally stop the earth’s motion round the 
sun altogether. The smallness of the resistance, how- 
ever small we choose to suppose it, does not allow us 
to escape this certainty. There is a resisting medium ; 
and, therefore, the movements of the solar system can- 
not go on for ever. ‘The moment such a fluid is as- 
certained to exist, the eternity of the movements of 
the planets becomes as impossible as a perpetual mo- 
tion on the earth. 

The vast periods which are brought under our con- 
sideration in tracing the effects of the resisting medium, 
harmonise with all that we learn of the constitution 
of the universe from other sources. Millions, and 
millions of millions of years, are expressions that at 
first sight appear fitted only to overwhelm and con- 
found all our powers of thought: and such numbers 
are no doubt beyond the limits of any thing which we 
can distinctly conceive. But our powers of conception 
are suited rather to the wants and uses of common 
life, than to a complete survey of the universe. It is 
in no way unlikely that the whole duration of the solar 
system should be a period immeasurably great in our 
eyes, though demonstrably finite. Such enormous 
numbers have been brought under our notice by all 
the advances we have made in our knowledge of na- 
ture. The smallness of the objects detected by the 
microscope and of their parts ;—the multitude of the 
stars which the best telescopes of modern times have 
discovered in the sky ;—the duration assigned to the 
globe of the earth by geological investigation ;—all 
these results require for their probable expression, 
numbers, which, so far as we see, are on the same gi- 
gantic scale as the number of years in which the solar 
system will become entirely deranged. Such calcula- 
tions depend in some degree on our relation to the vast 
aggregate of the works of our Creator ; and no person 
who is accustomed to meditate on these subjects will 
be surprised that the numbers which such an occasion 
requires should oppress our comprehension. No one 
who has dwelt on the thought of a universal Creator 
and Preserver, will be surprised to find the conviction 
forced upon the mind of every new train of specula- 
tion, that, viewed in reference to Him, our space is a 
point, our time a moment, our millions a handful, our 
permanence a quick decay. 

Our knowledge of the vast periods, both geological 
and astronomical, of which we have spoken, is most 
slight. It is in fact little more than that such periods 
exist ; that the surface of the earth has, at wide in- 
tervals of time, undergone great changes in the dis- 
position of land and water, and in the forms of animal 
life; and that the motions of the heavenly bodies 
round the sun are affected, though with inconceivable 
slowness, by a force which must end by deranging 
them altogether. It would therefore be rash to endea- 
vour to establish any anal between the periods 
thus disclosed ; but we may observe that they agree 
in this, that they reduce all things to the general rule 
of finite duration. As all the geological states of 
which we find evidence in the present state of the 
earth, have had their termination, so also the astrono- 
mical conditions under which the revolutions of the 
earth itself proceed, involve the necessity of a future 
cessation of these revolutions. 

The contemplative person may well be struck by 
this universal law of the creation. We are in the 
habit sometimes of contrasting the transient destiny 
of man with the permanence of the forests, the moun- 
tains, the ocean—with the unwearied circuit of the 
sun. But this contrast is a delusion of our own ima- 
gination : the difference is after all but one of degree. 
The forest tree endures for its centuries, and then 
decays ; the mountains crumble and change, and per- 
haps subside in some convulsion of nature; the sea 


retires, and the shore ceases to resound with the 
“everlasting” voice of the ocean: such reflections have 
already crowded upon the mind of the Geologist ; and 
it now appears that the courses of the heavens them. 
selves are not exempt from the universal law of de. 
cay; that not only the rocks and the mountains, but 
the sun and the moon, have the sentence “to end” 
stamped upon their foreheads. They enjoy no privi- 
lege beyond man except a longer respite. The 
meron perishes in an hour; man endures for his three 
score years and ten ; an empire, a nation, numbers its 
centuries, it may be its thousands of years; the con. 
tinents and islands which its dominion includes, have 
perhaps their date, as those which preceded them 
have had; and the very revolution of the sky by 
which centuries are numbered, will at last languish 
and stand still.* 


VICISSITUDES IN THE LIFE OF A 
PRINCESS. 
Anout the year 1760, there lived in the city of Brus- 
sels, in great retirement, an old lady, who bore the 
name of Madame d’Aubant. She was much occupied 
in observances of religion, as well as in extensive cha- 
rities to the poor of her neighbourhood, who regarded 
her as their benefactress, She had passed some years 
in this circle of duties, unnoticed by the great or the 
gay, and apparently without connexions or relatives, 
Yet none in that city were born of higher lineage, or 
wedded to greater hese nor had any other of its 
inhabitants probably endured so great a variety of 
prosperity and adversity, and of romantic changes of 
fortune, which almost exceed the bounds of credibility. 

Lewis Rodolphus, Duke of Brunswick Wolfenbut- 
tel, married Christina Louisa, Princess of Oéttingen, 
who bore him three daughters. The eldest, Elizabeth 
Christina, married Charles VI., Emperor of Ger- 
many, and slumbered through a tranquil life of Aus- 
trian precision and etiquette. Far different was the 
lot of her youngest sister, the Princess Charlotte 
Louisa ; though she also was destined to marry into 
an imperial house. On the 25th day of October 1711, 
she became the ill-fated wife of Alexis Petrowitz, 
Prince of Russia, the eldest son of Peter the Great. 
The marriage took place at Torgau in Germany, and 
the young bridegroom was in the twenty-second year 
of his age. The czarowitz was a man of ferocious 
manners, and his habits of debauchery had greatly 
increased his natural brutality, He is also said to 
have taken a violent aversion to his unhappy wife, 
and to have attempted no less than three different 
times to poison her. Happily the princess, upon all 
these occasions, received such speedy succour, that her 
life was preserved. But the ill treatment she received 
from her barbarous husband continued to increase. 
Nor was there any one at this time at the court of 
Russia who could control the violences and the out- 
rages of the czarowitz, as Peter the Great and the 
ezarina Catherine were occupied in visiting foreign 
countries. 

At length, one day when the princess was eight 
months gone with child, her husband attacked her 
with greater fury than ever, knocked her down, kicked 
her while she lay on the ground, and left her bathed 
in blood. He then set off for one of his country 
houses, without deigning to make any further inqui- 
ries respecting his unhappy victim. The consequence 
of the ill treatment she had received was a premature 
labour, which her attendants determined to take ad- 
vantage of, to deliver the princess for ever from the 
hands of her unworthy husband. They therefore sent 
a courier to him to inform him of her death, The 
czarowitz returned for answer an order for her imme- 
diate interment as privately as possible, hoping by 
speed and secrecy to prevent the public from becoming 
aware of the manner in which he had behaved towards 
her. 

The funeral of the princess accordingly took place, 
but her coffin only contained a log of wood. In the 
meanwhile, and whilst all the courts of Europe were 
wearing mourning for her supposed decease, she had 
escaped from the palace in which she usually resided. 

The Countess Konigsmark, who had been one of 
the mistresses of Augustus If. king of Poland, and 
was the mother by him of the celebrated Maréchal de 
Saxe, was at this time at the court of the Princess of 
Russia. It was to her assistance and management 
that the princess principally owed her escape. She 
collected for her whatever of money or of jewels could 
be found in the palace; gave her an old and trust- 
worthy man-servant of her own, who spoke French 
and German, to accompany her, and one of her own 
femmes-de-chambre. Thus attended, the princess set 
off for Paris, where she arrived without accident. 
Fearing, however, lest she might be recognised in that 
capital, she determined to go to America. With this 
view she went to l’Orient, from which port the vessels 
belonging to the company of the Indies, to whom the 
king had conceded the right of colonising Louisiana, 
otherwise called the Mississippi, were accustomed to 
sail. 

The princess embarked in a packet with eight hun- 
dred other Germans, who were on their way to the 
newly-settled colony. Her faithful servant, who passed 
on board the vessel for her father, and her maid, still 
accompanied her. She arrived in safety at the place 
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of her destination. The appearance of the young and 
beautiful stranger in this wild colony excited univer- 
sal admiration. The Chevalier @’Aubant, an officer 
of merit, who at that time resided in the colony, and 
who had formerly been at Petersburg soliciting an em- 
ployment in the Russian service, saw and recognised 
the princess. At first he could hardly believe the tes- 
timony of his eyes; but after seeing her frequently, 
and examining attentively her air, her countenance, 
and her features, he could no longer doubt that the 
obscure exile was the same person whom he had for- 
merly beheld surrounded by a brilliant court. He had 
the prudence not to confide his discovery to any one ; 
but feeling a natural interest in the fortunes of so il- 
lustrious an exile, he contrived to acquire the intimacy 
and confidence of her old and faithful servant, who 
has been already mentioned. 

At length the old man confided to him that he and 
his family were desirous of making a settlement on 
the banks of the Mississippi, for which purpose he had 
brought with him a sufficient sum of money ; and he 
proposed at the same time to the chevalier to unite his 
fortunes with theirs in the undertaking. D’Aubant 
accepted with readiness, joined his funds to those of 
the strangers, and undertook the management of the 
whole concern ; for which, from his habits of business, 
he was peculiarly well qualified. The chevalier thus 
acquired the opportunity of seeing the princess daily, 
of exerting himself with zeal in her service, and of 
showing her upon all occasions the most respectful 
attachment and devotion, 

One day, when he found himself alone with her, he 
could no longer resist telling her the secret which he 
had discovered. He fell at her feet, and acknowledged 
that he knew her. This avowal at first caused the 
princess no less surprise than pain ; but after a time 
she became reassured, from reflecting upon the pru- 
dence and attachment which she had witnessed in the 
chevalier. She therefore contented herself with thank- 
ing him for his previous kindness, and making him 
enter into a solemn engagement that he would keep 
her secret inviolably. 

Some time after this occurrence, the European 
newspapers which arrived at New Orleans brought 
accounts of the catastrophe and death of the czarowitz. 
The princess, who was civilly dead in Europe, and 
who besides was happy in the obscure but tranquil si- 
tuation in which fate had now placed her, preferred 
remaining in the New World, and leaving her friends 
and relatives in the Old ignorant of her existence. At 
length she had the misfortune to lose her faithful ser- 
= who had followed her over more than half the 
globe. 

His death overwhelmed the princess with grief: she 
felt at first as if she had lost her only friend. But 
the redoubled zeal and activity of the Chevalier d’Au- 
bant, who now undertook the entire management of 
her affairs, enabled her to struggle through her diffi- 
culties, The respectful tenderness of the feelings 
which the chevalier entertained for her had also not 
escaped her. He seemed but to exist for the purpose 
of furthering and executing her wishes, almost before 
pen thy formed in her own breast. He treated her 
at the same time with the homage due to a sovereign, 
while his whole life was spent in striving to make her 
forget her sorrows, and in procuring for her what- 
ever comforts or pleasures that wild region afforded. 

His merits, his capacity, and his zeal, at length 
touched the heart of the princess, and she became his 
wife. And thus was united to a captain of infantry, 
in a country peopled with negroes, and in the midst 
of the savage natives, a princess, born herself of a 
sovereign house, the widow of the heir of one of the 
vastest empires of the world, and the sister of the 
Empress of Germany. The newly-married couple 
lived happily, and struggled contentedly through all 
the difficulties which must accompany a residence in 
a newly-settled country. The princess did not dis- 
dain to assist her husband in the labours of the esta- 
blishment. Time passed rapidly away, and heaven 
blessed their union with a daughter, whom Madame 
d’Aubant nursed herself, and to whom she taught her 
own language, German. 

After some years of tranquil happiness, passed in 
the manner here described, the Chevalier d’Aubant 
was attacked with a disorder which required surgical 
aid. He therefore sold his property in Louisiana, 
and came to Paris, with the view of obtaining it. 
Madame d’Aubant nursed her husband with the ten- 
derest affection, During the convalescence of the 
chevalier, she sometimes went with her daughter to 
walk in the gardens of the Tuilleries. One day, as 
she was talking German to her, the Count de Saxe, 
who was passing along the same walk, and who was 
attracted by the sound of his native language, ap- 
proached them. What was his surprise, on recognis- 
ing in the elder of the two strangers the Princess of 
Russia, whom he, with the rest of the world, had 
imagined to have died many years before ! 

adame d’Aubant, upon his discovering to her that 

he knew her, implored him to guare her secret ; and 
then related to him in what manner the Countess 
Konigsmark had favoured her escape from Peters- 
burg. The Count de Saxe promised what she wished 
with regard to the world in general; but informed 
her that he should feel it his duty to state the ciscum- 
i The princess then en- 

treated him, at all events, not to make the disclosure 
for the space of three months. The count consented 
to this, and then demanded the permission to come 


and see her; to which she agreed, on condition that 
he would only come at night, and alene. 

In the meanwhile, the Chevalier d’Aubant had re- 
covered his health, but found his means of subsistence 
nearly exhausted. He solicited and obtained from the 
French East India Company the situation of major of 
the island of Bourbon. The Count de Saxe paid visits 
from time to time to the princess ; and at length, when 
the three months were expired, he went to her house, 
in order to inform her that the time was now arrived 
when he intended to mention her name to the king. 
Upon arriving at her lodging, he was much astonished 
to find that she had set off, with her husband and her 
daughter, for the island of Bourbon. 

The Count de Saxe went immediately to the king, 
and told him the whole story. The king sent in con- 
sequence for his minister, and ordered him to write to 
the governor of Bourbon, desiring him to treat Ma- 
dame d’Aubant with the greatest respect and atten- 
tion. His majesty also wrote, with his own hand, a 
letter to the Queen of Hungary, though he was at 
that time at war with that sovereign, to give her in- 
formation respecting the fate of her aunt. The queen 
returned an answer of thanks to the king, and sent 
him a letter, to be forwarded to Madame d’Aubant, 
in which she entreated her to come to her, and to 
leave her husband and daughter, for whom the King 
of France would provide. 

This offer the princess at once and peremptorily re- 
fused. She remained in the island of Bourbon until 
the year 1754, when, having become a widow, and 
having also lost her daughter, she returned to Paris. 
From thence she went to Brussels, where she remained 
till her death, in extreme old age; subsisting upon a 
pension of sixty thousand florins (given her by the 
house of Brunswick), of which she devoted three- 
fourths to objects of charity and benevolence. 


[The above extraordinary story was written in its 
present form by the late Lord Dover, and contributed 
by him to the Keepsake, so well known as an elegant 
annual Christmas present. His lordship seems to 
have had no other materials than what were supplied 
by the Travels in North America of M. Bossu, pub- 
lished in 1778. In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1776, there is a brief and imperfect account of the 
Princess Charlotte Louisa, which is represented as 
having been obtained from a French newspaper. Mal- 
dac is there given as the name of her highness’s se- 
cond husband, who is said to have been a serjeant at 
the time of the marriage, having previously been a 
courier toSt Petersburg. The editor of the magazine 
mentions, in a note, that the same lady was under- 
stood some years before to have resided at or near 
Huntingdon, where she was much noticed. The Ma- 
gazine for April 1778 contains the portion of M. Bos- 
su’s narrative from which Lord Dover compiled the 
above sketch, along with an extract from a Parisian 
newspaper entitled the Courier Politique et Literaire, 
for March 24 of that year, to the following effect :— 
“We know some particulars of the life of this prin- 
cess, which confirm all that this writer (M. Bossu) 
has advanced. Her second husband was born in the 
Ardennes, and we are acquainted with those who in- 
herit his small estate, and with others whom the prin- 
cess relieved under another name.”’ These particulars, 
with which Lord Dover appears to have been unac- 
quainted, serve to attest the truth of the story, of 
which his lordship was inclined to entertain some 
doubt.—Ed. C. E. J.] 


SCOTTISH SONGS. 

SECOND ARTICLE. 
In the preceding article, the history of Scottish vocal 
poetry was brought down to that period when it ob- 
tained the approval of the more cultivated portion of 
the community, and when Allan Ramsay had for the 
first time committed the best of the elder ditties to 
print. 

In another department of his Tea-Table Miscellany, 
Ramsay presented a considerable number of old songs, 
which he had found it necessary to alter and purify 
before laying them before the gentle folk. A third 
department comprehended about sixty songs composed 
by himself, and thirty by his literary contemporaries, 
as substitutes for rude roundelays by which the airs 
had formerly been disgraced. 

The songs of Ramsay, without any remarkable ele- 
vation of sentiment, are, with a few exceptions, lively 
and agreeable. The sentiments which he aims at ex- 
pressing are chiefly those of the rustic population of 
his day ; not the rustic sentiments of literature, such 
as those which flourish in the contemporary English 
pastorals, and which might be put with as much pro- 
priety into the mouths of Arcadian shepherds as into 
those of British swains, but the actual sentiments by 
which the people of Lothian and Clydesdale were 
then moved and governed. Though betraying the 
want of polish inseparable from hasty composition, 
“we find many of his songs,” says Lord Wood- 
houselee, “ wherein there is every thing to praise in 
the thought, and fortunately very little in the expres- 
sion that diminishes its power of pleasing.”” The 


Lass of Patie’s Mill, The Last Time I came o’er the 
Moor, Wat ye wha I met yestreen, The Yellow-haired 
Laddie, The Waukin’ o’ the Fauld, and My Patie is 
a Lover Gay, are pastoral lays not only of very great 
merit, but such as perhaps no other country can 
match in truth to nature and tenderness, As a spe- 
cimen— 
My Peggy is a young thing, 
Just enter’d in her teens ; 
Fair as the day, and sweet as May, 
Fair as the day, and always gay : 
My Peggy is a young thing, 
And I’m nae very auld, 
And weel I like to meet her at 
The waukin’ o’ the fauld. 
My Feesy speaks sae sweetly 
Thene’er we meet alane, 
I wish nae mair to lay my care, 
I wish nae mair o’ a’ that’s rare : 
My Peggy speaks sae sweetly, 
To a’ the lave I’m cauld, 
But she gars a’ my spirits glow 
At waukin’ o’ the fauld. 
My Peggy smiles sae kindly 
hene’er I whisper love, 
That I look doun on a’ the toun, 
That I look doun upon a croun : 
My Peggy smiles sae kindly, 
it maks me blythe and bauld 
And naething gies me sic delight 
As waukin’ o’ the fauld. 
My Peggy sings sae saftly 
Yhen on my pipe I play, 
By a’ the rest it is confest, 
By a’ the rest, that she sings best : 
My Peggy sings sae saftly, 
And in her sangs are tauld, 
With innocence, the wale o’ sense, 
At waukin’ o’ the fauld. 
This beautiful effusion forms the opening of the 
pastoral comedy of the Gentle Shepherd, upon which 
Ramsay’s fame now chiefly rests. The song describes 
sentiments connected with a custom now obsolete in 
the land—namely, a practice of watching the folds 
by night, at that particular season when the weanirg 
of the lambs is in progress, and when it is necessary to 
take great care, in order to prevent their getting near 
their dams. On these occasions the shepherd was al- 
ways allowed to have the lass of his choice along with 
him; and as his vigils occurred at the pleasantest 
time of the year, when night is only a shadowy inter- 
val of day, the whole affair is said to have been one of 
the most agreeable things connected with pastoral life. 
The air is very beautiful, comprising a much wider 
range of notes than almost any other of the Scottish 
melodies. 

The Lass o’ Patie’s Mill, though hardly so unaf- 

fected, is a gallant little erotic— 
The lass o’ Patie’s mill, 
Sae bonny, blythe, and gay, 
In spite of a’ my skill, 
She stole my heart away. 
When tedding of the hay, 
Bare-headed on the green, 
Love midst her locks did play, 
And wantoned in her een, 
It is said that Ramsay wrote this song es visit 
he was paying to the Earl of Loudoun, at doun 
Castle. He and the earl, riding out one day, observed 
a pretty country girl at hay-making, in a field beside 
a place called Pate’s Mill, in the neighbourhood of 
the vill of Newmills. His lordship having re- 
marked that she was worthy of being celebrated by 
the muse, Allan lingered ind, and at dinner pro- 
duced the song. 

The most useful, by many degrees, of Ramsay’s as- 
sistants in the task of renewing the inferior songs, was 
a gentleman named William Crawford, of whom no- 
thing is certainly known, though he was probably of 
the family of Auchinames in Renfrewshire. Craw- 
ford united the graces of modern English poetry to 
the homely strains of his native muse; he was the 
Shenstone of Scotland, though the predecessor of that 
melodious poet. Tweedside (the modern set of verses), 
Down the Burn Davie, The Bush Aboon Traquair, 
and My Dearie if thou dee, are among his most suc- 
cessful lyrics : the last may be given as a specimen— 

Love never more shall give me pain, 
My fancy’s fix’d on $ 

Nor ever maid my heart shall gain, 
My Peggie, if thou dee. 

Thy beauties did such pleasure give, 

hy love’s so true to me ; 

Without thee I shall never live, 
My dearie, if thou dee, 

If fate shall tear thee from my breast, 
How shall I lonely stray ! 

In dreary dreams the night I'll waste, 
In sighs the silent day. 

I ne’er can so much virtue find, 
Nor such perfection see : 

Then I’ll renounce all womankind, 
My Peggie, after thee. 

No new-blown beauty fires my heart, 
With Cupid’s raving rage ; 

But thine, which can such sweets impart, 
Must all the world engage, 
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’T was this that, like the morning sun, 
Gave joy and life to me; 

And, when its destined day is done, 
With Peggie let me dee. 

Ye powers that smile on virtuous love, 
And in such pleasures share, 

Ye who its faithful flames approve, 
With pity view the fair : 

Restore my Peggie’s wonted charms, 
Those charms so dear to me; 

Oh, never rob them from those arms— 
I’m lost if Peggie dee ! 


Next in importance to Crawford was his friend 
William Hamilton of Bangour, also a cultivator of 
English poetry, and one who will endure comparison 


with any southern contemporary beneath the first 
rank, rd Woodhouselee, in his Life of Henry 


Home, Lord Kames, gives an interesting account of 
Hamilton, with whom he says Mr Home lived in the 
closest habits of friendship. “ His mind,” says this 
elegant writer, “is pictured in his verses. They are 
the easy and careless effusions of an elegant fancy and 
chastened taste ; and the sentiments they convey are 
the genuine feelings of a tender and susceptible heart, 
which perpetually owned the dominion of some fa- 
vourite mistress, but whose passion generally eva- 

ated in song, and made no serious or permanent 
impression.” One of his occasional favourites was 
Miss Jean Stewart of Torsonce, afterwards married to 
Commissioner Cochrane, and who consequently be- 
came the mother of the late Earl of Dundonald. 
“ Why don’t I rest contented,” says the poet in a let- 
ter to Home, “with that small, perhaps, but sincere 

rtion of happiness, furnished by my poetry and a few 
ind friends? Why concern myself to please Jeanie 
Stewart, or vex myself about that happier man to 
whom the lottery of life may have assigned her ? 
Whence comes it? Alas, whence indeed ? 


. Too long by love, a wandering fire, misled, 
My better days in vain delusion fled : 
Day after day, year after year, withdrew, 
And beauty blest the minutes as they flew. 
Those hours consumed in joy, but lost to fame, 
With blushes I review, but dare not blame ; 
A fault which easy pardon might receive, 
Did lovers judge, or could the wise forgive ! 
But now to wisdom’s healing springs I fly, 
And drink oblivion of each charmful eye ; 
To love revolted, quit each pleasing care, 
Whate’er was witty or whate’er was fair.” 


To seek the aid of wisdom,” continues Woodhouse- 
lee, “ as the cure of love, is no doubt a prudent reso- 
lution ; but here the question may be put (as of Glen- 
dower’s spirits), will wisdom come when the lover 
calls for her? His friend Home, who had a deeper 
knowledge of human nature, saw a better cure for a 
frivolous and idle passion. The lady had complained 
to Mr Home that she was teased with Mr Hamilton’s 
dangling attentions, which she was convinced had no 
serious aim, and hinted an earnest wish to get rid 
of him. ‘ You are his friend,’ said she; ‘tell him 
he exposes both himself and me to the ridicule of 
our acquaintance.” ‘No, madam,’ said Mr Home, 
*you shall accomplish his cure yourself, and by the 
simplest method—Dance with him at to-night’s assem- 
bly, and show him every mark of your kindness, as if 
you believed his passion sincere, and you had resolved 
to favour his suit. Take my word for it, you'll hear 
no more of him.’ The lady adopted the counsel, and 
the success of the experiment was complete.” 

Among the contributions of Hamilton to Scottish 
song, his Braes of Yarrow stands pre-eminent. The 
mystic romance of this fine old ballad was what caused 

ordsworth in our own time to pour forth his soul in 
such pleasing strains respecting Yarrow. Hamilton 
joined the standard of “‘ the Prince” in 1745, and cele- 
brated the battle of Gladsmuir in a heroic ode. He 
died in 1754, and was interred in Holyrood Abbey. 

Another of the gentlemen-contributors to Scottish 
song in the days of Ramsay, was Charles Lord Bin- 
ning, son of the Earl of Haddington, a youth of great 
promise, but who died in 1733, at the early age of 
thirty-six. His mother-in-law, Lady Grizel Baillie, 
has already been mentioned in this work as a song- 
writer: her Were na my heart licht I wad die would 
charm by the very sound of its soft and mellifluous 
verses, if altogether destitute of other merit. It was 
quoted by Burns under circumstances which seem in 
our eyes to give it an additional tinge of melancholy. 
Towards the close of the poet’s life, when his unfa- 
shionable politics and other circumstances had placed 
him under the ban of the great people of Dumfries, a 
gentleman riding into the town on a fine summer 
evening to attend a county ball, “saw Burns walking 
alone,” says Mr Lockhart, “on the shady side of the 
principal street, while the opposite part was gay with 
successive groups of gentlemen and ladies, all drawn 
together for the festivities of the night, not one of 
whom appeared to recognise him. The horseman dis- 
mounted,and joined Burns, who, on his proposing to 
him to cross the street, said, ‘Nay, nay, my young 
friend, that’s all over now ;’ and quoted, after a pause, 
some verses of Lady Grizel Baillie’s pathetic bal- 


His bonnet stood ance fu’ round on his brow, 
His auld ane looked better than mony ane’s new; 
But now he lets’t wear ony way it will hing, 
And casts himsell dowie upon the corn-bing. 


O were we young as we ance hae been, 

We suld hae been galloping down on yon green, 
And linking it ower the lily-white lea— 

And were na my heart licht I wad die.” 


Such were the individuals who, about a century ago, 
and upwards, did not disdain to devote their talents to 
the task of devising strains for the common people. 
In a subsequent paper we shall pursue the history of 
Scottish song a little further. 


TALL AND SHORT MEN. 

Many people pay a respect to tall folk which they re- 
fuse to the short, They have a certain secret pride 
and pleasure in walking with a friend beneath them 
in height; and also a dissatisfaction, a vague consci- 
ousness of inferiority, while with one whose stature 
exceeds their own. I have often detected them ma- 
neeuvring to get on the side of the pavement next the 
wall, which, being higher, in a measure conceals their 
deficiency, and brings them on a gratifying level with 
their companion, 

Why should a man be ashamed of being short ? 
Can a solitary reason be given for it? The tall are 
generally awkward; and as far as my experience 
teaches, I do not think them remarkable for sagacity ; 
yet they are seldom without a certain swaggering air, 
as if they thought themselves better than other people. 
There’s my friend Swipes ; he has an excellent heart, 
or rather had, but he is spoiled by his height. He 
struts about where there are little men, like a cock in 
the barnyard among the hens. Women, too, are very 
apt to be taken in by his bravado-braggadocio sort of 
demeanour, though what they can see in him to ad- 
mire, passes my power of conjecture. 

I would not be a tall man on any consideration. 
He is always in trouble. He does not know how to 
dispose of himself. He is perpetually falling into di- 
lemmas. He hits his head against things. He has 
to pay more for his clothes than other folk, and, after 
all, can never fit himself without difficulty. Even 
Swipes is conscious of this, and I have heard him 
swear and apologise. I travelled with him once se- 
veral hundred miles. I was all the time laughing, 
and congratulating myself that I was not tall. I 
think he never had a good seat from the time of our 
starting till that of our return. No one could tell 
whether his legs were greater nuisances to himself 
or to those around him. On board the steam-boats 
he bumped his skull against the ceiling of the cabin 
whenever he went into it. On deck, a swinging 
rope knocked his new hat overboard. At the ta- 
verns they put him in short beds. It looked like a 
conspiracy. Poor fellow !—nothing but pity kept 
me serious, as I bade him good-night once, after he 
had retired to rest. He was lying on his couch dia- 
gonally, with his head upward against the headboard, 
his feet braced against the opposite piece, and his knees 
a little bent. He said he did not mind sleeping dia- 
gonally ; he was used to that; but he disliked being 
pana 3A to lie all night without the ability to extend 
his person to its full length. He declared there wasa 
luxury in stretching one’s self before one went to 
sleep. He had been riding all day in a stage-coach, 
where he scarcely enjoyed one opportunity to stretch 
his legs at all. ite was resigned to that; it was no 
more than he expected ; but he did think that at night, 
when he went to his repose, he might find relief. “It 
was hard,” he said; but (he was something of a phi- 
——— he was glad at all events that he was not in 
the hands of the famous robber of Attica, Procrustes, 
who used to cut off travellers’ legs when they were 
longer than their bed. Procrustes would have jointed 
my friend’s at the ankle. 

Notwithstanding all these palpable disadvantages, 
Swipes still regards a short man with an inward con- 
tempt, imperfectly disguised under an air of humility 
and condescension, If he reads these remarks, let 
him learn from me, that, although I am accidentally 
not of such a great length as he, I am, nevertheless, 
as good in all other things, and that I attach no im- 
portance to a superiority (if it be one) in which he 
himself is exceeded by a certain species of orang- 
outang, which some describe as seven or eight feet 
high. Let him know that he need not stand by me 
with his arms a-kimbo, as if such an accidental pecu- 
liarity as height presented any just claims to respect. 

I remember once getting into a stage-coach at Bos- 
ton in the middle of the night. A pair of legs were 
found, which excited an interest for a long time, of 
a peculiarly unsatisfactory nature. They were ex- 
tended in such a manner as to interfere materially 
with the convenience of the rest of the passengers, of 
whom the number was great ; and one or two, whose 
rights were thereby the most palpably invaded, 
that the gentleman to whom they belonged would have 
the kindness to dispose of them in some way more 
consonant to the immutable principles of justice. To 
this reasonable request there was no answer. It was 
repeated, still without reply. Much discussion suc- 
ceeded, and many witticisms were let off, having for 
their sole object this pair of legs, which all the time 
composedly preserved their ground, in defiance alike 
of threats and entreaties. As the day dawned, it was 
discovered that they were the property of an enor- 
mously long Frenchman, whose total ignorance of our 
language had shielded him from the innumerable se- 
verities and pleasantries of which he had been the 


unconscious object, It forms, however, a new link 


in the chain of evidences against the advantage of be- 
ing tall. 

It is a curious trait in the character of both men 
and women, that the tall of either sex generally prefer 
the short of the other, and so vice versa. I cannot 
say that, in respect to our fair friends, height would, 
in my mind, make any material objection, or be con- 
sidered an indispensable requisite. I should, how- 
ever, prefer a companion as little taller than myself as 
possible ; as, however we may bear superior gentle. 
ness, generosity, wit, and devotion, in a wife, physical 
superiority is not desirable. This reminds me of my 
friend Savory. Heis one of your little men, although, 
apparently, of prodigious importance, as little men 
sometimes strive to be. In some strange hallucina- 
tion he had gone off, no one knew where, and re- 
turned with a wife nearly as large again as himself. 
She could take him up by the neck, and plant him 
on the mantelpiece; and I have myself heard her 
threaten to “‘ wrap him up ina piece of brown paper,” 
and send him back to his mamma, if he did not con- 
duct himself with propriety. I advise my short friends 
not to marry tall wives. It is giving a woman a power 
of expressing contempt, which not one in a hundred 
will fail to use in any disagreement, to the utter anni- 
hilation of the husband’s authority. The laugh will 
be a him into the bargain. 

There is in Edinburgh (and I suppose they may be 
found in various other parts of the world) a society 
known by the appellation of the “Six Feet Club,” from 
which all under that stature are excluded. I wish 
there might be here formed a similar institution, to be- 
nefit men of an opposite description. I am acquainted 
with a hundred little men, who would give it life and 
vigour ; and I sincerely believe, that, if properly or- 
ganised and conducted, it might be metamorphosed 
into a political engine of no ordinary force, and be 
rendered subservient to some great revolution. Ishould 
be gratified to see the pride of these tall fellows low- 
ered. I regard their strides through the world with 
a repining spirit. I am tired of having that unmean- 
ing adjective fastened on every man as a commenda- 
tion, I do not see why writers should not have short 
heroes as well as tall, nor why women should fall in 
love with a fellow merely because he has long legs. — 
From the contributions of Mr Fay to the New York 
Mirror, 


CETACEOUS ANIMALS—THE WHALE— 

WHALE FISHERIES. 
Tue Cetacea or whale tribes form a class of animated 
creatures distinct from both f-shes and land animals, 
though partaking of the character of both. In form 
they more resemble fishes than land animals, the body 
being of that smooth and sloping figure which is best 
calculated for moving through water, furnished with 
a tail of the fish kind, and fins or paws for motion in 
water ; an element which, moreover, is their exclusive 
habitation. On the other hand, they resemble the 
land tribes, in their having warm blood, giving suck 
to their young by means of mamme or dugs, having 
no scales, and in their requiring the ordinary atmo- 
sphere for respiration. Owing to these personal pecu- 
liarities, naturalists have now agreed to consider them 
as the last class of Mammalia, or suck-giving animals, 
In this class are included all the varieties of the whale 
tribe, and likewise the grampus, the porpoise, the dol- 
phin, the dugong, and some others of comparatively 
diminutive size. 

“ Among the cetaceous tribes,” to pursue the lan- 
guage of a late intelligent compilator,* “the chief 
place is due to the whale, of all animals ‘ mightiest 
that swim the ocean stream.’ Enormous as his bulk 
is, rumour and the love of the marvellous have repre- 
sented it as being at one t'me much greater, and the 
existing race as only the degenerate remnant of 
mightier ancestors. Mr Scoresby, however, by col- 
lecting various good authorities, has proved that sixty 
feet was always nearly the utmost length of the mys- 
ticetus, or great Greenland whale. Of three hundred 
and twenty-two individuals, in the capture of which 
that gentleman was concerned, none occurred of a 
length exceeding fifty-eight feet ; and he gives no cre- 
dence to any rumour of a specimen which exceeded 
seventy feet. Even sixty feet implies a weight of se- 
venty tons, being nearly that of three hundred fat 
oxen. Of this vast mass, the oil of a rich whale com- 
poses about thirty tuns, and when, as was the case 
some years ago, that article brought L.55 or L.60 per 
tun, we may form some idea of the great value of the 
capture ; the bones of the head, fins, and tail, weigh 
eight or ten; the carcass, thirty or thirty-two tons. 
The oleaginous substance, or blubber, the most valu- 
able part of the animal, forms a complete wrapper 
round the whole body, of the thickness of from 
eight to twenty inches. The head is disproportion- 
ally large, formimg about a third of the entire bulk. 
The basis consists of the crown-bone, from each side 
of which descend those immense jaw-bones which 
are sometimes presented to our wondering eyes, and 
which the wialens place on deck as trophies of their 
success, and in order that the fine oil contained in 
them may ooze from their lower extremities. These 


* Edinburgh Cabinet Library, vol. .—Polar Regions. Edin- 
burgh, Oliver and Boyd, 1830," 
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jaw-bones are from sixteen to twenty feet in length, 
and extend along the mouth in a curved line, till they 
meet and form a species of crescent. The lips, nearly 
twenty feet long, display, when open, a cavity capable 
of receiving a ship’s jolly-boat with her crew. The 
whale has no external ear; but when the skin is 
removed, a small aperture is discerned for the admis- 
sion of sound. This sense accordingly is very im- 
perfect ; yet the animal, by a quick perception of all 
movements made on the water, discovers danger at a 

at distance, The eyes are proportionally small, 
though the sense of seeing is acute ; more so, however, 
through clear water than through an aérial medium. 
But the most unique feature in the structure of this 
animal consists in the spiracles or blow-holes placed 
nearly on the crown of the head. These have been 
compared to natural jets d’eau throwing up water to 
the Reight of forty or fifty feet ; but the more careful 
scrutiny of Mr Scoresby ascertained that they emit 
only a moist vapour, and are neither more nor less 
than huge nostrils. When, however, this vehement 
breathing or blowing is performed under the sur- 
face, a considerable quantity of water is thrown up 
into the air. The sound thus occasioned is the only 
thing like a voice emitted by the animal, and, in the 
case of a violent respiration, it resembles the discharge 
of a cannon. 

The tail is the most active limb of this mighty ani- 
mal, and the chief instrument of his motion. It does 
not rise vertically like that of most fishes, being flat 
and horizontal, only four or five feet long, but more 
than twenty feet broad. It consists of two beds of 
muscles connected with an extensive layer surround- 
ing the body, and enclosed by a thin covering of 
blubber. Its power is tremendous. A single stroke 
throws a large boat with all its crew into the air. 
Sometimes the whale places himself in a perpendicular 
position with the head downwards, and, rearing his 
tail on high, beats the water with awful violence. 
On these occasions the sea foams, and vapours darken 
the air the lashing is heard several miles off, like 
the roar of a distant tempest. Sometimes he makes 
an immense spring, and rears his whole body above 
the waves, to the admiration of the experienced 
whaler, but to the terror of those who see for the first 
time this astonishing spectacle. Other motions, equally 
expressive of his boundless strength, attract the at- 
tention of the navigator at the distance of miles.” 

There are various kinds of whales, That already 
described is the mysticetus, or the right whale, as he 
is called by British sailors, on account of his superior 
quantity of blubber having pointed him out as the 
most proper subject for the fishery. The razor-back 
(Balena physalis) is larger, more formidable, but has 
much less oil, and is never attacked, unless by mis- 
take. The cachalot or spermaceti whales, which chiefly 
abound in the Southern Polar Ocean, are gregarious ; 
that is to say, they usually appear in large herds. 
Their oil is small in quantity, but is much esteemed. 
The narwal is seldom above sixteen feet in length, 
and has a tusk projecting above his upper jaw, from 
which the sailors call him the sea unicorn. 

When we consider the enormous bulk of the most 
of cetaceous animals, we shall be surprised at the ra- 
pidity of motion which is a general character of the 
tribe. It has been computed that some of them are 
capable of rushing through thirty-three feet in a se- 
cond of time, and that, supposing them to proceed 
with an uniform and uninterrupted motion, twenty- 
three days would be sufficient for enabling them to 
circumnavigate the globe. Though the mouth of the 
whale is so large, that, in some individuals, several 
men have been able to stand upright in the inside of it, 
the throat is in general so very narrow as to admit of 
ae a small object passing. Some kinds are furnished 
with teeth ; but the balene, instead of those organs, 
have a curious apparatus, from which the well-known 
substance called whalebone is derived. According to 
the description given by Baron Cuvier, “ the maxil- 
lary [cheek] bones in this tribe, form on their inferior 
surface two inclined planes, which give to the palate the 
appearance of the roof of a house reversed, and their 
two surfaces are concave. To these are attached a 
series of lamine [thin plates] parallel to each other, 
and having a transverse direction with regard to the 
axis of the body. Several hundred lamine may be 
counted on each side, and in the Greenland wv 
they often exceed ten feet in length, The lamine 
present on their internal sides layers of horny fibres, 
growing from the horny plates, but less fine, and 
which form a fringe or loose border hanging down 
bag and investing the whole bulk of the tongue. 

he use of this apparatus seems to be to retain, as 
with a net, those small animals which the whales seize 
and swallow for food,” 

Against these mighty animals man wages a war so ex- 
terminating as to have driven them from their ancient 
haunts to seek for safety in the more inaccessible 
parts of the ocean ; hither, however, they are followed 
and killed, in order to obtain the immense quantity 
of oil which they yield, and of which we are now to 
speak. Fat, or oil, which is lighter than water, is abun- 
dantly supplied to fishes, in order to counteract their 
tendency to sink in this fluid. The solid parts of 
their bodies, as indeed of all other animals, being 
heavier than water, it is evident, that, unless pro- 
vided with a sufficient supply of some substance lighter 
than water, it would have required a constant effort, 
on their parts, to keep themselves at any given level. 
Now, the quantity of fat with which fishes are in ge- 


neral furnished, being very nearly in the same pro- 
portion to the solid parts as to bring their body, collec- 
tively taken, to about the same specific gravity as that 
of the water which they inhabit, supersedes in them 
the necessity of making any efforts except for the pur- 
pose of changing their position. We all know of how 
oleaginous a nature is the flesh of many fishes com- 
monly brought to table, as the salmon and the eel ; 
and in the internal parts of fishes in general the quan- 
tity of fat is still moreremarkable. The gall of fishes 
is little else than a kind of oil, and it is well known 
what large quantities of this may be got from the 
livers of the cod, ling, and others in every-day use. 

Now, it is for the same purpose of diminishing their 
specific gravity that the cetaceous tribes are furnished, 
like fishes, with a prodigious quantity of fat; for it 
must be remembered that they require not merely to 
be kept at any given level below the water, but to be 
raised again to the surface, as often as they have dived 
below it. This is the main use of the enormous 
quantity of oil which is found in these animals, situ- 
ated for the most part in what is called the blubber 
immediately under the skin—as the substance called 
lard is under that of the hog—and constituting the 
train-oil of commerce. But besides this mass of sub- 
cutaneous fat, many cetaceous animals, as the bottle- 
nosed or spermaceti whale (Physeter macrocephalus), 
have a second collection of a similar substance, except 
that it is of a purer quality and firmer consistence, in 
a large reservoir at the top of the head, near the part 
where the pulmonary spiracles. open. This is the 
substance known in the shops by the name of sperma- 
ceti; and as the oil of the blubber serves to render 
the body collectively lighter than the water which 
these animals inhabit, so the spermaceti serves to 
render the top of the head the most buoyant part of 
the body, so that it is kept above the surface without 
any exertion. The quantity of train-oil procured 
from the great northern whale amounts frequently 
to one-twelfth of the weight of its enormous carcase ; 
the tongue alone, which is said to be “‘ about the size 
of a great feather-bed,” often yielding five or six bar- 
rels; and when we are informed that the cavity in 
the skull of the bottle-nosed whale, appropriated to 
the reception of the spermaceti, is often sixteen or 
eighteen feet long, and of a proportionate breadth, we 
may form some idea of the quantity of this substance 
which it contains. Such, then, is the source of the 
oil for which men endure such privations, and brave 
such dangers, and have done so from very ancient 
times ; for the whale-fishery is of long standing. Al|- 
though the Norwegians probably captured the whale 
before any other European nation engaged in 80 pe- 
rilous an undertaking, the Biscayans were the first 
to prosecute it as a regular commercial pursuit. They 
carried it on with great vigour and success in the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. In 
1261, we find from the work of Noel, “¢ Sur l’Antiquité 
de la Peche de la Baleine,” that a tithe was laid upon 
the tongues of whales imported into Bayonne, they 
being then a highly esteemed species of food. In 1338, 
Edward III. relinquished to Peter de Puyanne a duty 
of L.6 sterling each whale, laid on those brought into 
the port of Biarritz, to indemnify him for the extraor- 
dinary expenses he had incurred in fitting out a fleet 
for the service of his majesty. The Biscayans, how- 
ever, soon gave up the whale-fishing, from the want 
of fish, which ceased to come southward, no longer 
leaving the icy seas. The voyages of the Dutch and 
English to the Northern Ocean, in order to dis- 
cover a passage through it to India, though they 4 
failed in their primary object, laid open the remote 
haunts of the whale. The Muscovy Company now 
obtained a royal charter, prohibiting all vessels but 
theirs from fishing in the seas round Spitzbergen, 
under pretence that it was discovered by Sir Hugh 
Willoughby. The fact, however, was, that Barentz 
discovered it in 1596; and the company, after several 
severe and bloody encounters, soon found themselves 
beaten from the ground by the Dutch, who, being 
left quietly and undisturbed to prosecute the fishery, 
soon acquired a decided superiority over other nations, 
and towards the year 1680 employed in it about two 
hundred and sixty ships and fourteen thousand sailors. 
The Muscovy Company was soon succeeded by an- 
other association no less fortunate. In 1725, the South 
Sea Company embarked largely in the trade, and pro- 
secuted it for eight years, when, having lost a large 
sum, they gave itup. The legislature now resolved 
to support the trade: in 1732, a bounty of 20s. a ton 
was granted to ships engaged in it. In 1749, this 
was raised to 40s., when, observes Mr Macculloch, as 
many ships were fitted out for catching the bounty as 
for catching fish. In 1777, this a was reduced 
to 30s. ; the consequence of which was, that during the 
next five years the number of ships employed in the 
trade was reduced from one hundred and five to 
thirty-nine! In 1781, the bounty was raised again 
to its old level; and an inducement being thus held 
out for making money in an easy but factitious way, 
the trade was soon restored to its apparent prosperous 
state. The American war now impeded the fisheries, 
and in 1787, 1792, and 1795, the bounty was again 
decreased ; in 1824 it ceased al ther. 

As a source of national wealth, the whale-fishery 
seems to be of little importance. Neither is it of so 
much consequence, as is generally supposed, as a nur- 
sery for seamen; not more than four thousand five 
hundred are employed in it, and the casualties they 
are exposed to more than balance any hardihood 


they may acquire in so perilous an undertaking. Of 
eighty-seven ships that sailed for Davis’ Straits in 
1830, eighteen were lost, twenty-four returned with- 
out a single fish, and of the remainder not one had a 
full cargo! Should the trade decline still more than 
it has done, we have many other means of obtaining 
a supply of oil, and that at a less risk of life, and at a 
cheaper rate. Olive oil, with a lessened duty, would 
indeed it now is—a very excellent substitute 
for the finer kinds of fish oil, while rape and linseed 
would very advantageously supply the coarser kinds, 
For much interesting matter concerning the statis- 
tics of the whale-fisheries, we refer our readers to Mr 
Macculloch’s elaborate Dictionary of Commerce. 


A VISIT TO THE MONTROSE ASYLUM. 

[The following article has been abridged from an account in the 
Edinburgh Advertiser newspaper, of the Lunatic Asylum at Mon- 
trose, one of the best conducted institutions of the kind in Seot- 
land. The arrangements, it will be perceived, somewhat resemble 
those of the Asylum near York, an establishment which has done 
so much honour to the Society of Friends. The knowledge that 
institutions exist, so diffe in their ar from those 
which were once a reproach to the country, and doing so much to 
soften the horrors of the condition of mental alienation, cannot be 
sufficiently extended. 
One of the most prominent objects that attracts the 
attention of strangers at Montrose, is the Lunatic 
Asylum. It is a commodious and handsome building, 
situated in the spacious open ground or links that lie 
between the town and the sea, This position com- 
mands various advantages ; it completely isolates the 
institution from all other buildings; it insures a free 
circulation of uncontaminated air; and while protect- 
ing the unfortunate inmates from sudden intrusion, 
it affords them the uninterrupted prospect of an agree- 
able and extensive range of country, than which no- 
thing can be more conducive to the comfort, and often 
to the cure, of a distempered mind. The edifice forms 
three sides of a square; behind each of these are spa- 
cious enclosures and promenades for the benefit of the 
patients, The interior is tastefully and commodiously 
fitted up, and the general economy of the establish- 
ment has been greatly improved by the introduction 
of gas into the passages, sitting-rooms, and parlours. 
These accommodations will soon be still farther in- 
creased, as it is in contemplation to heat the whole 
house by means of boiling water, on the principle of 
Mr Perkins, circulated through tubes running along 
the walls and round the principal apartments, By 
this plan, which is peculiarly apposite for asylums, an 
equable degree of temperature will be generated and 
kept up, while the danger arising from fire will be 
completely prevented. The arrangements for personal 
cleanliness are on a comprehensive scale. There are 
distinct rooms for the two sexes; and the arrangements 
are such, that, while warm, tepid, cold, and shower 
baths and douches can be administered at any period 
of the day to the most tractable or the most turbulent, 
a regular succession of baths proceeds so as to supply 
the ordinary requirements of every patient. These 
and other regulations respecting diet, the admission 
of pupils, their distribution into several classes, &c. 
are among the valuable improvements that have re- 
cently been introduced ; they are owing mainly to the 
liberal and enterprising spirit of the existing house 
committee, aided by the zeal and energy of the pre- 
sent active and intelligent medical superintendant, Mr 
W. A. F. Browne, who has held that situation for 
the last two years, and who evidently possesses a 
thorough knowledge, both scientific and experimental 
of the various maladies comprised under the eneral 
name of insanity. One important point\in the ma- 
nagement of this institution, it might be well for 
others to copy. No strangers, whose motive is mere 
curiosity, are allowed to see the patients; there are 
times when their presence would be detrimental to 
the peace and comfort of those unfortunate creatures, 
and on these occasions no admittance is granted. 

The plan of classification adopted by the committee 
and the superintendant appears to be most judicious, 
Instead of huddling the patients together promiscu- 
ously, or without any other distinction than that of 
sex, they are distributed according to the nature or 
the degree of their insanity. The furious and vindic- 
tive are separated from the docile, the good-tempered, 
and the industrious ; the presence of the former is al- 
ways prejudicial, as, besides provoking the irascible, 
their cries, ungovernable passions, insults, and per- 
haps blows, excite corresponding feelings, even in the 
comparatively well disposed, thus converting what 
ought to be a peaceful and cheerful apartment into a 
scene of quarrelling and strife; and transforming the 
keeper from his true character of a friend and com- 
panion, into a mere watchman or preserver of the 
peace. For the better accomplishment of this desir- 
able object, four large cells have been erected at some 
distance from the main building, by which means the 
noise made by the furious during the night, so annoy- 
ing to the other inmates who are disposed to sleep, is 
rendered quite innocuous. 

As light contributes much to that cheerfulness of 
which even the moSt insensate lunatics are susceptible, 
each cell is provided with two windows in the roof, 
so guarded as to be beyond the reach of accident. By 
this simple arrangement, the long deep gloom of night, 
which the lunatic dreads so much, is shortened; and 
should the case require darkness as well as solitude, 
the light can easily be excluded. Each cell opens into 
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a courtyard, where the patient may take constant ex- 
ercise, unrestrained by fetters, and without danger to 
himself or the property of the institution ; he receives 
frequent visits from the keepers, superintendant, &e. ; 
and whenever he manifests a disposition to become 
reasonable and gentle, he is again admitted, as a re- 
ward, to the common hall. Another important ad- 
vance towards a complete and scientific classification 
is the construction of an elegant parlour for such of 
the female patients, as, from the character of their ma- 
lady, can be exempted from incessant surveillance ; 
ax who, from their habits, tastes, and station in so- 
ciety, can feel and appreciate the luxury of an apart- 
ment, which does not remind them of confinement, 
and at the same time affords them the opportunity of 
occupying themselves with working at the needle, read- 
ing, music, or any other amusement they may choose. 
Pnis latter system of furnishing the inmates with 
such employments and recreations as may suit the ha- 
bit of the mind, is a beautiful feature in the manage- 
ment of the Montroseasylum, The introduction, we 
believe, is only recent, but its beneficial effects are 
very apparent, even to the eye of the casual visitor. 
When the hope of restoring any of these unfortunates 
to mental health or rational society is gone for ever, 
the next office that human ingenuity can render them 
is to endeavour to relieve the irksomeness of their 
captivity, and allay the disquietude of their minds, by 
employing them in any way most congenial to their 
tastes or their former habits. Unless this is done, it 
is found extremely difficult to arouse patients from 
that state of lethargy and abstraction into which they 
generally fall when put under confinement, One of 
the first objects that struck us, in a late visit to the 
lunatic establishment at Montrose, was this judicious 
contrivance of directing the attention of the unhappy 
victims from their own miseries, through the gentle 
and soothing operation of manual labour. The entire 
number of inmates, male and female, is sixty-seven, 
and of these about one-half are either constantly or 
occasionally employed; and while the sound of the 
piano amuses in the parlour, that of the loom and the 
spinning wheel is heard below, affording evidence that 
mirth and industry may be found even within the 
dreary walls of anasylum. The clothes of the females 
are generally made, and the clothes of all the patients 
are mended, in the house, and by the assistance of the 
lunatics themselves; knitting, spinning, and sewing, 
form the staple occupation of the female workers ; but 
some of them assist in the laundry, kitchen, and in va- 
rious departments of the household. One, strange to 
say, has for some time acted with exemplary fidelity 
as porter to the institution. 

The male patients are chiefly engaged in garden- 
ing, weaving, &c. and we observed one man plying 
the fiy-shuttle with the same steadiness, diligence, 
and accuracy, as if he had been engaged to perform 
his daily task in a regular manufactory. Some of them 
have literary tastes, and greedily peruse such works 
as are procured from the town library, such as news- 
papers and magazines. One is a zealous politician, 
and after a confinement of seventeen years, complains 
sadly that he hears so little of the state of parties, 
and that the papers are a month old before they reach 
him, Another (formerly a writer’s clerk) retains his 
business habits, and carefully copies the cases of the 
patients (his own among the rest) for the medical su- 
perintendant ; expressing himself highly amused at 
the follies he had to record, and regretting when his 
task, which he designated Lunatic Spans, was fi- 
nished. None of the inmates are compelled to work ; 
in nine cases out of ten, compulsion would aggravate 
mental disease ; the managers have therefore judici- 
ously resolved, that in future the patients should have 
an interest in the produce of their labours, and re- 
ceive payment, not in money, but in the form of those 
additional comforts or innocent indulgences they may 
desire. To show that no class is forgotten, and no 
means omitted for diverting the lunatic ~~ those mor- 
bid trains of thought that constitute his malady, the 
more important pursuits of the pauper portion of the 
little community are relieved by weekly music and 
dancing. It is highly gratifying to witness the anxiety 
with which these amusements are anticipated, and the 
zest with which they are enjoyed. Some, from the 

liarity of their complaints, are prohibited from 
Joining in those exciting scenes; but in general 
greater ney is experienced in restraining than in 
arousing their disposition to participate ; and the oc- 
togenarian lunatic may be seen striving to rival the 
youngest of the company in exertion and agility. 

Nor are interests and occupations of a higher na- 
ture lost sight of ; alternating with days of labour is 
a day of worship, when the attendance of the clergy- 
man is hailed with expressions of gratification and 
thankfulness, Upon many his ministrations of course 
fall powerless ; upon others his presence acts in no 
other way than as a novelty—as something to gaze 
and wonder at; but there is a third class, and these 
at times the most ungovernable, upon whom the ac- 
cents of prayer and praise appear to produce a sooth- 
ing and salutary effect. Of those who have had per- 
mission to visit and mingle occasionally in society, 
none have violated the privilege granted them by de- 
clining to return; a fact which proves to demon- 
stration that they regard the asylum as a home, and 
even as possessing attractions for them, in their state 
of mental despondency, which home itself and the 
intercourse of the world cannot afford. 

Having thus given a rough sketch of what may be 


termed the domestic management of the Montrose 
asylum, and of the several improvements that have 
been introduced by the united zeal of the house com- 
mittee and the medical superintendant, it may both 
edify and amuse the reader to allude more particularly 
to some of the individual cases which fell under our 
own observation during a recent visit to that institu- 
tion, By the kind permission of Mr Browne, we had 
an opportunity of taking a leisurely survey of the 
whole establishment ; to a stranger the scene is strik- 
ingly impressive, but by no means of so disagreeable 
or revolting a character as the idea of entering a mad- 
house might seem to imply. The first impression is 
that of wonder at the general order, cleanliness, regu- 
larity, and tranquillity which prevails. There is no- 
thing to offend the eye or the ear, and the mind itself 
is speedily relieved of any mistrust or apprehension 
about personal safety that is apt to be conjured up at 
the thought of coming in contact with maniacs. 

We were introduced into one of the spacious open 
courtyards, which was tenanted by some fifteen or 
twenty male patients, each occupying or amusing him- 
self in his own way. Some lay stretched on the grass 
basking in the meridian sun ; some lolled against the 
walls in a state of apathetic indifference to every thing 
like exercise or enjoyment. One or two scowled at 
our intrusion, and slunk into corners as we approached 
them ; others stood apart like images, with their hands 
hanging listlessly down or folded across their stomach, 
erect, motionless, and so absorbed in contemplation 
as to seem utterly unconscious of what was passing 
around them. T who evinced any thing like ac- 
tivity or intelligence showed it by accosting the super- 
intendant, to whom they all appeared remarkably 
attached, One very muscular fellow, in the garb of 
a sailor, kept pacing the sward to and fro incessantly, 
as if it had been the quarter-deck of a man-of-war. 
The peculiarity of this man’s insanity is, that he con- 
siders himself the representative, or rather an incar- 
nation, of all the kings, statesmen, and great warriors 
of whom we read in history or antiquity. Every 
night he undergoes a metempsychosis, and every 
morning he appears in a fresh character. One day 
he is the old Egyptian King Cheops, building the 
pyramids; another, he is Pharoah pursuing the Israel- 
ites through the Red Sea; anon he is Joseph, boast- 
ing of his well, and busy in storing corn in the royal 
granaries. On the morning of our interview with 
him, we learned that he had just been transformed 
from Alexander the Great into Julius Cesar, and that 
after being murdered in the capitol, he intended next 
day to personate Charles XII. of Sweden. Of the 
previous life of this individual we know nothing ; but 
having probably read a little in his youth, and visited 
different foreign countries, it seemed to us that the 
knowledge he had thus acquired had become jumbled 
and confused in his memory, from the inability of his 
distempered mind to digest it. 

Another lunatic in this ward, of a different charac- 
ter, but equally peculiar, was an individual whom we 
saw standing in an attitude of prayer, with his hands 
raised and his eyes fixed on the sky. This patient 
had been insane for thirteen years, but his malady, 
we were told, had undergone a transition ; from be- 
ing talkative, and vain of worldly titles and honours, 
he had become taciturn, and entirely absorbed in de- 
votion, His taciturnity, however, consists rather in 
the paucity of his expressions than in a disinclination 
to speak. His lips are never closed, but his vocabu- 
lary is limited to four phrases, which he keeps re- 
peating with interminable iteration. The words 
consist in a sort of laudation to the Supreme Being, 
and are evidently uttered with the most intense feel- 
ing of inward elation and satisfaction. ‘ Bless God; 
bless the Heaven’s God; the Holy Bible; the Psalm 
Book,” comprise the whole stock of his religious eja- 
culations; they are muttered in a low whining sup- 
plicating tone, and with an expression of countenance 
that conveys the idea of the most earnest and con- 
centrated devotion. 

Never did eastern fakir, or pillar saint, evince in 
his adorations a more complete abstraction from every 
external impression. From morn to night his sole 
occupation is to walk slowly or stand statue-like, with 
his eyelids moving as if by machinery, and his sun- 
burnt face elevated to the heavens, engaged in this 
worship. His meals offer but a momentary inter- 
ruption ; they are dispatched with great celerity, and 
with an ejaculation at every pause, as if salvation 
depended on the resumption of his devotional exer- 
cises. The state of the weather produces no altera- 
tion; the pitiless storm and the meridian beams of 
the dog-days, descend on his bald head alike unre- 
garded. Place him wherever you will, in the solitary 
inclosure or among the fiercest and noisiest of his 
companions, his aspect and orison remain the same. 
To a stranger and to his parents his deportment is 
alike. When addressed in the ordinary tone and mode 
of salutation—when jostled or violently driven about 
—when flattered, threatened, entreated, commanded, 
his a not; and though his act of obedience 
shows that he understands what is said, he acknow- 
ledges it no otherwise than by his usual invocation, 
With the view of alleviating or counteracting this re- 
markable peculiarity by means of some more intense 
impression, the superintendant placed him in the 
shower-bath ; but instead of uttering expressions of 
horror or rage, or erying for mercy, as other patients 
do, he continued to “ bless God” while the stream was 


descending furiously on his head. The douche, a still 


more powerful agent, was applied, consisting of a co. 
lumn of water discharged on the head from a pipe, 
like the large hose of a fire-engine, while the body is 
immersed and tied down in a hot bath. Even this 
had no effect: while agg, Bad air, and astounded at 
the novelty of his position, his usual ejaculations were 
continued without ceasing. Again, when a cast was 
taken of his head, which was completely enveloped 
in plaster of Paris, and when he could only respire 
through tubes inserted into the nostrils, even under 
this operation the monotonous hum of his pious repe- 
titions was distinctly heard. This individual is do. 
cile, gentle, and inoffensive; but except the exercise 
of veneration, all the other faculties appear to be in a 
state of dormancy or obliteration. 

The next scene we visited was one of the apartments 
within the house, and here the lunatics were much of 
the same character as those without; all equally harm. 
less and equally affectionate towards the superintend- 
ant, who seems to treat their distempers on philoso- 
phical as well as medical principles. The first patient 
who accosted us was one who piques himself on his 
rank and wealth. He has evidently no small stock of 
pride and self-importance. Convinced of his dignified 
station in society, he speaks of kings and emperors as 
his intimate friends, and will allow nobody to be in- 
troduced to him who has not noble blood in his veins, 
We were announced with ducal honours, and in that 
assumed capacity received a cordial shake of his hand. 
Another patient in the same ward makes money-lend- 
ing his hobby. When you ——_ him, his first 
inquiry is if you want cash ; then pulls a pencil 
and a bit of paper from his pocket, and favours you 
with a draft on some well-known bank for L.10,000 
or L.20,000. In this transaction he has all the con- 
viction of sincerity, and is pleased at the idea that his 
bill will be honoured at sight. In a corner stood a 
patient in a Highland bonnet, and having the appear- 
ance of great humility. He had been originally a 
small farmer in a remote glen in the north, and ap- 
pears to have been deeply imbued with the supersti- 
tion of his native hills; a fact which was evinced 
before he became an inmate of the asylum, by his 
cutting off the tails of half a dozen cows, in order, 
as he alleged, to disenchant them of some evil posses- 
sion. Veneration is his predominant feeling; but 
what renders him an especial object of curiosity is his 
mode of worship. When among his companions, he 
kneels every two or three minutes, and so long conti- 
nued have these genuflections been, that the floor now 
bears the impression, and his trousers monthly tell the 
same tale. But this does not satisfy his devout long- 
ings. In his moments of greatest solemnity he pros- 
trates himself and kisses the earth three times, and 
this custom he observes, although he should lie down 
in the deepest and dirtiest puddle of the courtyard. 
Four or five times a-day, but more particularly at 
night, he is molested by evil spirits of all grades, often 
by their chief in the shape of a roaring lion with whom 
he has to wage war. During the conflict his eye pro- 
trudes, brightens, and becomes fixed—his brow is 
knitted, and his lips are puckered into a scowl of de- 
fiance. Suddenly he shrieks out the most hideous im- 
precations against his satanic adversary, tosses his 
arms, and kicks most unmercifully whatever object is 
nearest him. The tug of war is sometimes fierce and 
protracted ; the most frightful conflicts occur in the 
night, when his dismal yells would imply that the re- 
sult is unfavourable ; but if approached in his wildest 
mood, and while howling forth his abusive epit 
he becomes instantly calm, raises his bonnet, 
mildly looks back on his tormentor, saying, “ It’s a 
fine day” —a salutation which he utters in all weathers, 
even were he chin-deep in snow. 

A large proportion of the inmates appear to be 
infected with religious mania; and this was more 
strikingly remarkable when we entered the female 
apartments. There the predominating characteristic 
of the sex, talkativeness, was at once observable, 
We were assailed by a most Babylonish jabber, that 
seemed little better than the original confusion of 
tongues. One was troubled with an uneasy con- 
science, at being charged with some horrid and mys- 
terious crime, of which her constant occupation was 
solemnly to protest her innocence, and to warn all and 
sundry not to believe her accusers. Some of them be- 
lieved themselves angels, saints, or prophets, and were 
severally employed in the execution of their — 
functions. Others arrogated to themselves the ti 
and prerogative of the Messiah, and obligingly asked 
us if we had any wish to have our sins forgiven ? One 
woman claimed a celestial pedigree, and spoke the 
unknown tongue in as great perfection as was ever 
done by the disciples of Edward Irving—a fact the 
more curious, inasmuch as she was in confinement 
long before that sect was heard of, and never had 
communication with any one of them. We were fa- 
voured with a specimen of her “ utterances,” in her 
own hand-writing, which were evidently a distant 
imitation, but an imitation in sound only, of He- 


brew. 
On the whole, the spectacle afforded by the Luna- 
tic Asylum su; reflections at once of an edify- 


ing and a melancholy nature. By what principles 
or combinations of causes can this strange jumble of 
human intellects be accounted for? Outwardly, and 
to the eye, there was little perceptible difference be- 
tween them and those possessing perfect sanity. Their 
figure, their walk, was the same, yet they moved not 
under the direction of proper volition ; 
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of their eye was the same; it kindled or frowned with 
inward emotions; yet it lacked the lustre of intelli- 
gence: the formation of their heads was to general 
observation the same, yet the lamp of reason no longer 
lighted up that “ dome of thought, the palace of the 
soul,” 


RULES FOR RIDING. 
In Lawrence’s cheap and useful work, entitled “The 
_ Horse in all his Varieties and Uses,” that veteran 
gives the following chapter on the subject of Equita- 
tion, or, as he says, “in plain old-fashioned English, 
Riding on Horseback.” 

“ The nag being led out, saddled and bridled, let 
every would-be horseman (for the real horseman does 
this instinctively) apply to his own hands and eyes 
to ascertain that every part of the furniture has been 
rightly placed, both for his own safety and the com- 
fort of the horse. First, of the BRIDLE, that the 
headstall be of proper length, neither too loose, nor 
so short as to gall the horse’s jaws; the curb-chain 
hooked in its proper place, leaving the snaffle above 
and clear; the fore top hair drawn under the band 
of the bridle; the reins untwisted and even; if a 
martingale be used, that it run immediately in the 
centre of the horse’s chest. 

That the sapDLE sit perfectly even and central on 
the horse’s back, so placed, according to his form, 
that his forehand and shoulders may be the boun- 
dary of its advance forward, yet not so far forward 
as to impede the motion of his shoulders; that the 
girths, buckled one over the other, be sufficiently tight 
to retain the saddle firmly in its place, without being 
drawn to that excess as to endanger a rupture of the 
materials, besides being a source of pain and inconve- 
nience to the horse. The soundness of the tackle 
generally is a matter of too much consequence to be 
overlooked. It is but the work of a minute to lift up 
a horse’s feet, and to observe whether the shoes be 
trustworthy for the occasion. Some readers may pro- 
bably sneer at these seemingly trifling cautions, and 
demand what kind of groom a gentleman must have 
to set him off in a negligent and slovenly manner. 
Not to speak of tea-kettle grooms, I can only say that I 
have witnessed enough of carelessness in the regulars. 
As to twisting bridle reins till they will never again 
go even, and placing saddles awry on horses’ backs, 
until they acquire the knack, and will never after- 
wards quit it; such slovenly habits are much more 
common than needful. I have already hinted at the 
disgrace to a modern horseman of riding a cruppered 
horse, but he had better do that than do worse; now 
for the other extreme of a nag lofty forward, with 
no middle piece. This last, if washy, and pushed on, 
may chance to run through his girths, leaving saddle 
and rider behind him, even as his antagonist in form 
may gently cast both over his head. ‘he one then 

a posterior, the other an anterior crupper ; the 
last, a breastplate strapped to the pommel of the saddle 
and the girths. Half a century since we used to sport 
this, a white sash, in Rotten Row, by way of flash- 
ing the slant of our hackney’s shoulder. 

Movuntinc.—The nag being led out and held, our 
jockey that is to be, approaches the near (left) shoul- 
der, and gathering up the reins between the fingers 
in his left hand, the thumb upwards, at the same time 
weaving the fingers into the horse’s mane, he acquires 
a holdfast and purchase. The whip is held with the 
reins, in the left hand. With his right hand he then 
takes hold of the stirrup, the flat side of the leather 
being placed towards him, and into the stirrup inserts 
his left foot. Next placing his right hand on the 
cantle or afterpart of the saddle, and making a mode- 
rate spring or vault, being cautious at the same time 
to keep his foot and spur clear of the horse, he seats 
himself, and the left hand still retaining hold of the 
mane, with the right he adjusts the stirrup to that 
foot. Being seated at his ease, as in a chair, and 
looking forward between the ears of his horse, he will 
find himself in a square and even position with the 
animal—the two forming a perfect centaur. His 
next object is to adjust the reins, supposing them the 
bridoon or snaffle, and curb, which should be done by 
leaving the rein of the latter rather slack, the chief 
pressure being upon the snaffle rein ; the curb being 
reserved for occasional use, when a more than ordi- 
nary command over the horse’s mouth may be need- 
ful, the curb rein may then be drawn with the requisite 
force. The right foot being fixed in the stirrup, the 
whip, its handle being upwards, is gently withdrawn 
from the left to the right hand, and its usual place is 
down behind the calf of the leg. As to the seat, a 
man will sit upright, as in his chair, but in the com- 
mon, and more particularly the sporting seat on horse- 
back, the spine is bent in a small degree outward, 
being directly contrary to the form in military equita- 
tion, in which I am no professor. The stirrup leathers 
should be of such length as to admit of the knee being 
sufficiently bent to retain a firm hold of the saddle, 
but not to that degree as to hoist the rider much above 
it when he stands in his stirrups: nor should they be 
so long as to exhibit him a straight-kneed jockey, 
which detracts from his power on horseback, and is 
dangerous in the respect of that pressure which has 
sometimes occasioned rupture in the belly of the rider. 
The foot, for a road or sporting, indeed the most se- 
cure seat, is placed home in the stirrup, the toe rather 
elevated and turned somewhat outward ; thence arises 


a centre and union of force between the foot and the 
knee, the toe being turned out and the knee inward 
pressing the saddle, which assures a firm seat, indeed 
is the very essence and groundwork of the seat in the 
speedy trot and gallop; this, with the firm grasp of the 
thighs and the hold on the bridle, assures the stability 
of the seat on horseback. (In military riding the seat 
is said to depend entirely on the equipoise, or balance, 
a point of consequence, no doubt, but which, on try- 
ing occasions, can only be maintained as above stated.) 
It has been observed of bad horsemen that they can 
scarcely keep their spurs from their horses’ sides, but 
such can never be the case with the above seat, in 
which the greater difficulty is to reach the horse’s 
sides with the spurs. The act of spurring, contrary 
to the military mode, is performed with a kick, the 
toe being somewhat more turned out. 

In DIsMOUNTING, the left hand inclosing the reins 
resumes its former place in the horse’s mane, and 
the rider lands from the same side on which he 
mounted, with his horse safe in hand. Particular 
situations may render it necessary to mount on the 
off side. The convenience is considerable when a 
horse will stand still, unheld at the head, to be 
mounted ; a point of obedience, however, to which 
some spirited and impatient horses can scarcely be re- 
duced. When a horse is held for mounting, it should 
be by the checks of the bridle, not the reins, least of 
all by the curb rein. 

Beiug mounted, the rider may find the stirrup lea- 
thers too long or too short. In applying the remedy, 
the attendant should be careful to draw the buckle of 
the stirrup leather to the top, and to leave the pad of 
the saddle smooth and even. The arms should hang 
easily down the waist, and, though the elbows be 
bent, they must not be awkwardly elevated or pro- 
truded. The bridle is held about level with or rather 
above the pommel of the saddle, ata length somewhat 
beyond it, towards the rider. The reins should not 
be held so long and loose as to diminish the rider’s 
power of supporting the horse by a pull, in case of a 
false step. Few are left now, I apprehend, of the 
school of Bakewell, who taught that the rider, being 
upon the horse, could afford him no possible support 
in case of stumbling, but that, by pulling at him, 
would rather accelerate his fall. The horse, well 
aware of the purpose for which he is mounted, will, 
in general, proceed, on his head being loosed; if 
not, an intimation by the rider gently moving the 
reins, or pressing the horse’s sides with the calves of 
his legs, will be sufficient. If a steady and quiet 
hack, and on such only should a tyro be mounted, 
he will commence with a walk, and, in all probabi- 
lity, continue that pace till put forward by his rider. 
Horses, indeed, full of good keep, high spirited, and 
having had little work, will, at starting, be impatient 
of aslow pace and cut a few capers, on which the 
rider has nothing to do but ‘to sit quiet with a 
mild and steady hand, until his nag’s merry fit be 
over. The proper starting pace, the walk, being con- 
tinued at the rider’s option, the intimations above 
described, or a gentle touch on the horse’s buttock 
with the whip or stick, will cause him to advance 
to his next pace, the slow or jog-trot, the best pace of 
the horse perhaps, to those who ride for their health’s 
sake, granting the motion be not too rough. In the 
walk, the slow trot, and the canter or slow gallop, 
the rider sits on his saddle as in his easy chair ; in the 
speedy trot he makes more use of his knees, hitching, 
or his body rising and falling in unison with the mo- 
tion of the horse: in the swift gallop the rider stands 
in his stirrups, chiefly depending on the grasp of his 
knees and thighs. Formerly it was the practice to 
ride a galloper with stirrup leathers too short, whence 
the seat was unsteady, and too much dependence was 
placed for support on the reins. It is obviously im- 
possible to lay down a precise rule in this case. The 
length at which to ride a racing pace, whether trot or 
gallop, must be left to the judgment and convenience 
of the rider, with the remark that, of the extremes, 
riding too short is the worst. Rising in the trot, and 
lifting and working the horse along with the reins in 
the gallop by the jockey, are no doubt practices purely 
English. 

Beyond the slow trot the motion of few horses is 
sufficiently smooth and easy to encourage the rider to 
sit upon the saddle, nor is the appearance of such a 
seat very seemly ; it is preferable then, if more speed in 
the trot be desired, to advance to that degree in which 
the rider may rise in his stirrups ; in order to perform 
this easily and gracefully, the rate must be somewhat 
considerable. To put the horse into a canter, a touch 
of the left heel and a gentle pull of the right rein, for 
which the right hand may be used, is the proper me- 
thod. The canter is a natural pace, in which the off 
or right foot takes the lead, though horses, when they 
come to be worked, will lead indifferently with either 
foot, and change from one to the other to ease them- 
selves, in either canter or gallop; and though the 
canter be a natural pace, which all foals whilst at large 
are seen to practise, yet many, when brought into use, 
seem to have forgotten it, or to practise it reluctantly, 
and require to be accustomed to it, in which case they 
should be used to lead naturally with the off foot. 
There are trotting hacks and cantering hacks, that 
is to say, from inclination or use; comparatively few 
of the latter will willingly continue the pace to any 
great distance, aad it is perhaps the most unsafe of all 
the paces, unless the nag be very adroit at it, and a 
naturally safe goer. In the canter the horse should 


proceed in a straight line, and not in the sideways or 
crab-canter, a habit chiefly with battered hacks. After 
all, however, to speak of seasoned horses, the mode of 
performing the canter is better left to themselves, 
granting they perform it with ease and safety. A 
steady cantering hack will start into that pace from 
the walk, either habitually or from a concerted signal 
between himself and his rider; my old signal was 
tapping the horse’s neck with the butt end of the whip, 
and a horse may be accustomed to drop from the can- 
ter immediately into the walk; but the trot is the 
most natural and safe pace from which either to com- 
mence or finish the canter. 

Upon the high road, and with a beginner, it would 
be out of place to say much respecting the gallop; 
again, few English, or indeed European readers, have 
need to be taught that the /eft is their right side of 
the road, or the reason why it is so. It has been ob- 
served that the curb ought to be reserved for occa 
sional use ; in course, that the curb alone and single 
rein is an unfair bridle towards the horse, and entirely 
deceptious to the rider, since its first effect is to tor- 
ture and ultimately to harden the horse’s mouth, de- 
priving it of all the fine sensibility, the basis of that 
which, par excellence, we style a good mouth. Young 
horses should be first put to work with mild bits, and 
chiefly accustomed to the snaffle, which will ensure a 
good mouth, sufficiently hard for fair pulling, yet 
with a due share of sensibility and liability to be af- 
fected and acted on by the occasional use of the curb. 
The snaffle bit should be of considerable thickness, 
particularly at the ends next to the reins, and not made 
so long that the joint may work into the bars of the 
horse’s mouth. 

The old attachment to ‘a good snaffie-bridle horse’ 
is a very rational one. Enthusiastically fond of the 
horse from infancy, one of my greatest pleasures has 
been derived from riding a horse with a good mouth ; 
such a one as champs and takes pleasure in the bit, 
and with jaws of such a temper and feeling as readily 
to obey every motion of the hand, and yet sufficiently 
hard to bear a good pull, and even delightinit. It 
must not be the extreme delicacy of mouth, looseness 
of neck, and general suppleness induced by a riding- 
school education; these are all doubtless indispen- 
sable for the airs and graces of the ménage, and the 
purposes of military parade; but they induce also a 
fixedness of the joints, and an activity of a different 
species to that which is required in speedy action and 
for other occasions. Both horse and rider ought to 
be aware of the two different intents of a pull; the 
one to stop the horse, the other to keep him going, 
or increase his speed ; this last, by consequence, must 
be of less force than the former, merely sufficient to 
give the horse support, and keep him steady in his 
course. As to the length at which to hold the bridle, 
it should not be much behind the pommel of the 
saddle, as the rider would not then have sufficient 
purchase in case of a false step by the horse, for which 
an experienced horseman is always instinctively pre- 
pared. In passing dangerous ways, and descending 
steep and stony hills, the bridle hand may very pre: 
perly call in the aid of the right. In turninga horse, 
the snaffle only should be pressed, and the act per- 
formed by the fingers and wrist, the body of the rider 
remaining steady. 

On any critical occasion, whether of embarrass on 
the way, or of unquietness in the horse, the reins may 
be taken separate in each hand; and it is much prac. 
tised both in riding and driving. It obviously in- 
creases the rider’s power over the horse, and is useful 
in case of starting or shying, or the attempt in the 
animal to turn round, in plunging, kicking, or rear. 
ing. In the latter case, common sense will inform 
the rider that he must lean forward with slack reins, 
or he may pull the horse over; certainly one of the 
most dangerous accidents among the many which ap- 
pertain to horsemanship ; whilst leaning forward, he 
should apply his spurs sharply to the horse’s sides, 
which punishment will cure the horse of this vice, 
granting it be curable. In the opposite habit of 
kicking out behind, which some performers have the 
knack of doing very high and hard, with jerks not 
over comfortable to the rider’s backbone, the precisely 
opposite course is dictated, in order to avoid a somer- 
set over the horse's shoulders. The rule now is, sit 
back, sit fast, pull hard, holding the horse’s head as 
high as possible, and spur with all your force at every 
interval of kicking ; and finding the opportunity, use 
your whip effectually on the thigh, the belly, and, if 
necessary, on the jaws of the brute. Ina confirmed 
case of vice, nothing short of intimidation and abso- 
lute conquest will succeed. 

The Irishman of old, being ridiculed for su 
his horse to run away with him, retorted, ‘ And how 
would I be able to stop him, when I had no spurs ?” 
There is, however, a better than an Irish reason for 
wearing spurs. A restive horse would once have.gone 
down a cellar with me, but for my spur on the cellar- 
side; and in the case of being placed between two 
objects, one of which alarms the horse, and the other 
dangerous for him to come in contact with, the spur 
on the dangerous side is of unspeakable use, as the 
rider’s chief dependence in aid of his hand, to keep 
the horse in his safe and proper place. A man of 
right feeling and reflection will endeavour to render 
his horse’s labour as little irksome, and as comfort- 
able to him as may be, and will thence give the nag 
his rein, and bear as lightly on his mouth as possible; 
consistently, however, with baving such a hold upor 
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him as may be necessary on any emergency; and if, 
as with holding the reins sufficiently short, I have 
laid much stress on the fixedness and grasp on horse- 
back, I intended that grasp, like the curb of the 
bridle, for occasional use ; but by no means that the 
rider should be a mere fixture, as though nailed to 
his saddle, with a backbone like a hedgestake. On 
the contrary, he should learn to sit at his ease, pliable 
to the motions of the horse, and in full possession of 
that eguipoise, so much the boast of the schools. 
Horses free from vice are ever most easily and pro- 
fitably managed by mild and considerate treatment; 
and many have I known of such docile, kind, and ac- 
commodating dispositions, that it is one of the deadly 
sins to treat them otherwisre. For instance, a few 
years since I had occasion to go to Smitham Bottom, 
to see a colt belonging to an absent Irish friend, tried 
two miles. I had a hack from Sex’s livery stables, 
recisely one of the above kind description, apparent- 
y desirous of pleasing his rider in all things. We 
were jogging on at the rate of seven or eight miles an 
hour, when the horse gently slackened his pace and 
then stopped, without any intimation from me, say- 
ing as well as he could, ‘Oh! you have dropped 
something.’ In effect, I had dropped my whip, and 
dismounting, the nag turned his head, to see me re- 
cover that which I had dropped. When he found 
me remounted, away he went, as cheerfully as pos- 
sible, and seemingly with self-approbation at having 
acted right. It is not the whole of their duty for 
masters themselves to learn and practise rational, 
mild, and fair treatment towards their animals; it is 
a material branch of that duty to instruct their ser- 
vants, and to ascertain how far their instructions are 
obeyed. Horses, and the domestic animals generally, 
suffer numberless cruel inflictions from ignorant, un- 
feeling, aud profligate servants; and especially, in 
the case of the animals not understanding that which 
is required of them, or for doing this or that which 
they could not be aware was forbidden.” 


PLACES OF RESORT FOR THE CONSUMPTIVE. 
Tue desired climate for a consumptive patient is one 
which is dry, warm, or temperate, and subject to few vi- 
cissitudes. There is, unfortunately, much difficulty in 
finding such a climate in our own country. We may 
obtain warmth in Devonshire, and generally along the 
southern coast of England ; but not warmth with dry- 
ness, or warmth free from vicissitudes. Dryness is 
to be found on the heights of Clifton or Malvern, but 
dryness without sufficient warmth, or sufficient pro- 
tection from severe winds. The sheltered vailies 
in the neighbourhood of Clifton, or the coast of De- 
vonshire, or the southern parts of the Isle of Wight, 
seem to afford the best winter residence. During that 
season the temperature of Devonshire is 5° above that 
of London. Hastings, and the beautiful part of the 
Isle of Wight called Underclitf, are perhaps the most 
sheltered from the piercing winds of spring. In the 
heat of summer, the heights of Clifton or of Malvern 
offer some advantages ; and during the autumnal heats, 
probably no situation is better than Brighton. 

That which gives to any one place or district a de- 
cided superiority over another, is the equal distribu- 
tion of heat throughout its year. A climate like that 
of Paris, where the heat of summer is very great, and 
the coldness of the winter excessive, is worse for the 
consumptive patient than any part of our own island. 
Yet patients are sometimes contented to “ go abroad 
fer their health,” leaving their residence to be deter- 
mined by accident ; and seeming to imagine that some 
peculiar virtue is attached to every acre of a foreign 
soil. But the same country, or certainly a country so 
extensive as France, may contain climates of the most 
opposite character. That of the south-east of France, 
for instance, differs exceedingly from that of the south- 
west of that country, which, like the south-west parts 
of England, is warm and relaxing, but subject to vio- 
lent winds; whilst that of the south-east, although 
3° above the south-west in mere temperature, is sub. 
ject to sharper winds, which try the consumptive 
invalid much more severely. Nowhere in Europe 
is there perfect shelter from the winds of the spring. 
Even at Nice, where the winter is so mild, the 
months of March and April are particularly un- 
suitable to pulmonary invalids ; and the same may be 
said of Montpellier and Marseilles. There are spots 
in Italy which are less exposed to these disadvantages. 
Yet even in Rome, distinguished for its soft and de- 
lightful air, and for its general dryness, it is very 
common in spring to have cold winds prevailing un- 
til sunset ; and the malaria renders it an undesirable 
residence in the summer. ‘The winter of Naples is 
well adapted to an invalid; but at Naples also they 
complain of the coldness of the spring. Summer, too, 
brings its disadvantages in a warm climate : although 
there are situations in the neighbourhood of that city 
whieh are considered agreeable even in that season ; 
but excepting such situations, and the baths of Lucca, 
the warmth of an Italian summer is much too great 
for invalids to bear with impunity. For this reason 
the suffering patient is often compelled to undertake 
a fatiguing journey, either to England or into Swit- 
werland, or to what seems better than either, for a 
summer residence, to Ems on the Rhine. By a suf- 
ficiently prolonged residence at any one of the places 
which we have mentioned, particularly if care is taken 
to guard the invalid from the particular vicissitudes 
which are found most to distress him, we feel confi- 


dent that the progress of consumption may be delayed, 
and all the inevitable irritations attending its progress 
much alleviated. 

More sanguine hopes arise at the mention of the 
island of Madeira, which boasts of a climate far supe- 
rior to that of France, or of any part of Italy; and 
one which combines the requisites both for a summer 
and a winter place of residence. Almost wholly ex- 
empt from the keen winds which prevail so generally 
over the European continent, and enjoying a high win- 
ter temperature, the equability of its climate is quite 
remarkable ; and the summer is not so hot as to drive 
away those who seek its shelter from the severe win- 
ter of their own land. Thus it is stated by Dr Clark, 
in his very valuable work on the Influence of Climate 
in the Cure of Diseases, that whilst the Madeira win- 
ter is 20° warmer than that of London, the summer 
heat of Madeira only exceeds that of London by 7°; 
and whilst the winter at Madeira is 12° warmer than 
the winter in Italy, the Madeira summer is 5° 
cooler than the Italian summer. Nor are the varia- 
tions of temperature from day to day sudden or con- 
siderable ; and the rain which falls is commonly con- 
fined to the autumnal season. So that, altogether, 
there does not seem to be on the face of the globe a 
place more likely to preserve the life of those threat- 
ened or affected with consumption than Madeira. 
Scill it is to be remembered, that such is the state of 
the lungs in confirmed consumption, that much relief, 
or much prolongation of life, are not to be expected 
in any climate whatever ; and that the cases benefited 
even by the salubrious air of Madeira are incipient 
cases. Of these a large majority undergo such im- 
provement as to maintain a very high character for 
the island as a place of refuge fur consumptive in- 
valids. 

On the whole, a consideration of the nature of tu- 
bercles, and of the inevitable changes which they un- 
dergo, and the testimony of all experienve, do but too 
strongly confirm the opinion, that human resources 
against the fatal progress of consumption are few and 
limited in power ; that the retardation of the malady, 
and some mitigation of its attendant inconveniences, 
are nearly all that can be hoped for; and that perfect 
recovery, where the tubercles are numerous and far 
advanced, is not, under any circumstances, to be ex- 
pected. In the retardation of the malady, however, 
and, we would add, in its prevention in persons pre- 
disposed to it by birth or natural constitution, so 
much may yet be done by careful diet and regimen, 
by attention to clothing, and exercise more especially, 
as well to reward the pains required to order these 
particulars properly and effectually.—Foreign Quar- 
terly Review, No. 13. 


TO LAURA, TWO YEARS OF AGE. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 


Bright be the skies that cover thee, 
Child of the sunny brow— 

Bright as the dream flung over thee 
By all that meets thee now. 

Thy heart is beating joyously, 
Thy voice is like a bird’s, 

And sweetly breaks the melody 
Of thy imperfect words. 

I know no fount that gushes out 

As gladly as thy tiny shout. 


I would that thou might’st ever be 
As beautiful as now— 

That Time might ever leave as free 
Thy yet unwritten brow— 

I would life were ‘all poetry,” 
To gentle measures set, 

That nought but chastened melody 
Might stain thine eye of jet— 

Nor one discordant note be spoken 

Till God the cunning harp hath broken. 


I would—but deeper things than these 
With woman’s lot are wove, 
Wrought of intenser sympathies, 
And nerved by purer love. 
By the strong spirit’s discipline, 
By the fierce wrong forgiven, 
By all that wriogs the heart of sin, 
Is woman won to Heaven. 
‘* Her lot is on thee,” lovely child— 
God keep thy spirit undefiled ! 


I fear thy gentle loveliness, 
Thy witching tone and air ; 
Thine eye’s beseeching earnestness 
May be to thee a snare. 
The silver stars may purely shine, 
The waters taintless flow— 
But they who kneel at woman’s shrine 
Breathe on it as they bow— 
Ye may fling back the gift again, 
But the crushed flower will leave a stain. 


What shall preserve thee, beautiful child! 
Keep thee as thou art now? 
Bring thee, a spirit undefiled, 
At God’s pure throne to bow ? 
The world is but a broken reed, 
And life grows early dim : 
Who shall be near thee in thy need, 
To lead thee up—to Him? 
He, who himself was *‘ undefiled :” 
With him we trust thee, beautiful child! 


—Selections from the American Poets. 


FIRST SIGHT OF VENICE. 

ALL that my fancy imagined of Venice fell far short 
of the reality. Its buildings of Grecian and Roman 
architectural splendour, which are mingled with infu. 
sions of the Saracenic and Gothic styles, its churches 
and palaces, are indescribably striking when viewed for 
the first time, tinged with the sparkling colours of the 
setting sun. Imagine to yourself one of Claude's 
cities at sunset, with the sun’s rays kissing the waves 
and throwing vistas of palaces into a glowing light 
and shade, and you may form some distant idea of my 
first near view of Venice. When the sun sank below 
the horizon, the blue masses of building rising from 
the sea, and gradually merging into black, with a ga. 
laxy of sparkling stars in the serene sky, formed a 
striking contrast to the past glories of the day. 

The midnight hour tolled from all the church-clocks 
as we reached the canal which leads to the post-office. 
A dead silence reigned throughout the watery wind. 
ings leading to our destination, save the occasional 
stir of a passing gondola on the canal. Glimmering 
lights were distinguishable from the windows of some 
of the palaces, and from the gondolas lashed to poles 
under their marble terraces. We looked in vain for a 
lover serenading his mistress; not even the tinkling 
of a guitar was to be heard on land or sea. 

Every stranger, during his first perambulations, 
must be forcibly impressed with many features of a 
singular and novel description. The streets have a 
remarkable air of quietude, in consequence of the ab- 
sence of horses and carriages. No rattling of wheels 
or heavy waggons, no trampling of spirited horses, of- 
fers any annoyance to the pedestrian as he threads 
his way through the narrow streets. He finds himseif 
constantly moving over bridges; sometimes obliged 
to step into a gondola to gain some square, church, or 
street, or for the sake of cutting off angles, to save time. 

Venice presents a number of crowded buildings, 
erected on no less than seventy-two islets, or raised 
on piles ; and some of these might pass for separate 
towne “Pere it not for the connecting bridges or ferries. 
Most of the palaces, and many of the churches, are 
built from the water’s edge; and one must become 
a sort of amphibious animal to be enabled to examine 
the architecture with any satisfaction. A facade or 
terrace seems frequently floating upon the sea, and it 
must be viewed from the cushioned gondola. If you 
wish to see it from other points, a landing will per- 
haps be necessary for a short time. At other times 
you may repose for hours in your water-carriage, in 
the enjoyment of that extraordinary variety of archi- 
tectural beauties and strange combinations which no 
other city can boast of. Churches, palaces, and shops, 
are jumbled together; and here and there some trees 
are planted. Whole streets are going rapidly to de- 
cay; and some of the deserted palaces are converted 
into workshops on the basement stories, while those 
above are used by laundresses for drying linen, who 
are accustomed to hang shirts, petticoats, &c. over 
balconies, or on the shoulders of marble statues.— 
Thomson's Journies through Italy and Switzerland. 


THE “HERO IN HUMBLE LIFE.” 

Since the 20:h August, when we announced an ad. 
ditional tribute of L.5, 12s. 6d. to James Maxwell, 
whose history must now be so familiar to our readers, 
we have had the pleasure of receiving two sovereigns 
from ‘* J. O. and a Friend, Yarmouth ;” one pound in 
an anonymous letter with the Pitlochrie post-mark ; 
and the sum of L.20, collected by Mr Josiah Lewis in 
Derby ; making in all about eighty pounds, which we 
have been the undesigning means of obtaining for this 
inestimable person. The following is a list of the 
Derby contributions, as handed to us by Mr Lewis :— 
“ Josiah Lewis, L.5, 8s.; Mr J. Strutt, L.1; Mr R. 
Ronald, L.1, 1s.; Mr Bridgett, L.1; Mr W. Baker, 
L.1, 1ls.; Mr Trueman, L.1; Mr J. Trueman, jun. 
L.1; Mr James Cook, L.1; Mr Thomas Cox, 10s.; 
Mr Jamieson, 10s. ; Mr S. Lewis, 10s.; Mr H. True- 
man, 10s.; Messrs Eccles and Zohrab, 10s.; W. 5S. 
10s.; Mr A. Smith, 5s.; Mr J. Wright, 5s.; Mr H. 
Mogley, jun. 5s.; Mr E. Flock, 5s.; Mr S. W. Cox, 
5s.; Mr J. G. Lynch, 5s.; Mr D. Duthort, 5s. ; Mr 
A. Clase, 5s.; Mr Douglas Fox, 5s.; Mr J. Flewker, 
5s.; Mr S. J. Wright, 5s.; J. M. 5s. ; a Friend, 5s. ; 
M. H. 5s.; J. B. 5s.; Mr E. Smith, 2s. 6d.; Mr T. 
Bowmer, 2s. 6d.; A. B. 2s. 6d.; W. G. C. 2s. 6d. ; 
J. K. 2s. 6d. ; E. C. 2s. 64.” 

Edinburgh, September 14, 1835. 


Erratum.—At p. 379 of Journal, Vol. Il. in an article abridged 
from Sir Walter Scott’s Border Antiquities, the tower of Darn- 
wick, near Melrose, is stated to belong to a family named Fisher. 
We are now informed that a tower belonging to a family of this 
name did once exist in Darnwick, but that the sole surviving tower 
in the village has, ever since its erection in 1569, been the pro- 

rty of a family named Heiton, representing Andrew and John 
Hieiton, who built it. Sir Walter's mistake is the more surprising, 
as he niade several attempts to purchase the tower from the pre- 
sent Mr Heiton. 
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